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Victory Over Slumlord Raises New Hope 


by Travis Loller 


ak Park Apartments in East Oakland’s 
(San Antonio district consists of low- 
q income housing primarily occupied by 
wa Mexican and Cambodian immigrant 
families. Oak Park is made»up of four buildings 
which form a square; each building contains 14 one- 
bedroom units. All apartments look onto the main 
courtyard — hard-packed dirt with a few scraggily 
trees at intervals. The buildings look like two-story, 
concrete bunkers. They are freshly painted in institu- 
tional blue-green and white. The building on the 
eastern side is entirely boarded up and abandoned, 
uninhabitable until further notice. 
On a Friday afternoon visit, I find two Mexican 
families hanging out in lawn chairs in front of their 


Cory Duval, who was homeless while starring in Rob Nilsson’s 
film, “Scheme C6,”’ stands near a parking meter in a scene right 
out of “Cool Hand Luke.” That film’s portrait of a rebel inspired 
Duval to turn to acting as way of transforming rebellion into art. 


apartments. Across from them, in the northwest 
corner, a group of Cambodian men are gathered on 
the narrow balcony of the top floor, talking and 
drinking beer. About five kids ranging from three to 
eight years old play on a piece of linoleum. A cou- 
ple of the little boys are trying their hands at break 
dancing. Older kids are in and out of each other’s 
apartments. Many of the doors are open and people 
make use of the courtyard to alleviate the cramped 
conditions of the apartments. 

Even though these are one-bedroom units, the 
immigrants who live here often house large and 
sometimes extended families in them. Average 
household ‘sizes range from five to eight people. 
Resident Maria Nava is temporarily housing her sis- ~ 


See Revival of Community Spirit page 19 
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- Above, youth organizers in Oakland have worked hard Lydia Gans 
to create a new spirit of community pride and caring. 
Above left, community organizer Russel Jeung and his fiancee 

Joan Kim with some of the children from Oak Park Apartments. 
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From the Tough Streets of the 
Tenderloin to the Silver Screen 


by Lynda Carson 


he Tenderloin yGroup, an improvisation- 
al acting workshop for homeless and 
inner-city residents, is located in the 

«. heart of San Francisco’s Tenderloin 
District at the Faithful Fools Street Ministry. This 
acting group welcomes homeless people into its 
free acting workshops, creating vivid, authentic art 
and transforming lives in the process. The 
Tenderloin yGroup was well received at the Mill 
Valley Film Festival on October 12 for the world 
premiere of their latest film, “Scheme C6.” 

“Scheme C6” was directed by Rob Nilsson, with 
cinematography by Steve Burns. It is an improvised, 
Cassavetes-like film about a homeless man and his 
family, portraying their schemes and dreams of life 
in San Francisco. Nilsson won the Camera d’Or 
award at the Cannes Film Festival for “Northern 
Lights,” a film about the populist struggle of North 
Dakota farmers. He also won the Grand Jury Prize at 
the Sundance Festival for “Heat and Sunlight.” 

In “Scheme C6,” Cory Duval, Monica Cortés 
Viharo, and MC Mars bared their hearts and souls 
in stunning character portrayals, with strong perfor- 
mances also given by Ciara Arnette, Gabriela 
Maltz-Larkin, Bruce Marovich, and other members 
of the Tenderloin yGroup. “Scheme C6” is a fine 
piece of artwork that thrilled the audience with bike 
scenes speeding through urban settings and, some 


gritty scenes that allowed the cast to bare their heart 
and soul in ways rarely done before. 

Too often the only news one sees about the 
homeless, or nearly homeless, is when society 
treats them with disrespect. The story of the 
Tenderloin yGroup is certainly some good news 
about those who welcome and embrace the home- 
less with open arms for the beauty of who they 
really are, and not the way the corporate media 
portrays them — as little more than a nuisance to 
be barely tolerated by a brutal, ruthless economy 
that creates many prisoners, and has no mercy. 

In a society such as this, anyone can become 
homeless in a heartbeat for one reason or another, 
and it is up to the rest of us to do our part to help 
out our brothers and sisters during their time of 
crisis. Rob Nilsson and the Tenderloin yGroup 
have been there for years with an open door to 
anyone willing to step through it. 

After the film premiere, a question-and-answer 
session took place between the audience, cast, and 
director. Many loyal fans and supporters showed 
up for the screening, including such notables as 
Lars Ulrich (drummer for Metallica), and actor 
Sean Penn (star of “Dead Man Walking” and 
“Falcon And The Snowman’). Ulrich and Penn 
then joined Nilsson, members of the Tenderloin 
yGroup, and others for a premier party a few doors 


See Tenderloin Street Acting Group page eight 
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A Night in a Shelter, a Life of Abuse 


She had gone back to the abu- 


sive partner; but it didn’t 
work out and she wanted to 
return to the shelter. She could 
not return — her space had 


been given to someone else. 


by Lydia Gans 


t the Berkeley Emergency 

Food and Housing Project’s 

women’s shelter, a constant 

stream of homeless women 
come seeking respite from the streets. 
Once admitted, they can have as many as 
30 days to sort out their lives, to find a job 
and some sort of permanent housing or 
another temporary shelter. Thirty days is 
not very much time. 

On any evening at the shelter there are 
women in pain, women who have been 
abused and intimidated, who are sick, who 
have been separated from their children. 
There are alcoholics and drug users; 
though while they are in the shelter they’re 
required to remain clean and sober. They 
try very hard because they want desperate- 
ly to be able to stay in the shelter long 
enough to get their lives in order. 

Their stories are painful to listen to, 
even more painful for them to tell. In spite 
of that, many of them want to speak out in 
the hope that others might learn from 
them, and be warned of dangers to avoid. 

One common experience is being 
raped at a young age, by someone they 
trusted, someone who had an emotional 
hold on them. The outcome is not only 
physical — having a baby and giving it up 
for adoption, or trying to raise it when 
they are totally unprepared for such a bur- 
den. There is also the psychological trau- 
ma, brought on by the perpetrator and by 
society giving the young woman feelings 
of shame or worthlessness, a sense that 
she herself was to blame. It takes a lot of 
therapy and loving support to overcome 
those,feelings, and not many women have 
access to either. 

Alena Riffel is 23 years old but looks 
younger. She is frail and delicate and her 
pretty face doesn’t yet reflect her inner pain 
and turmoil, but the deep gash on her arm 
does. She wasn’t trying to kill herself, 
“because I know there’s reasons to live,” 
she says. “I was walking down the street 
and I found a piece of broken glass... it’s 
like changing emotional pain to physical 
pain. Because I can handle the physical 
pain but I can’t handle the emotional pain.” 

Alena is an alcoholic; her father is an 
alcoholic and she thinks she got started 
when she was five years old sipping her 
father’s beer. She has been in a number of 
different programs and lately has been 
getting acupuncture, which she loves; and 
maybe it helps. But there are so many 
other problems, all intertwined: A history 
of physical and mental problems, various 
medications and therapies, and finally a 
diagnosis of clinical depression and “sort 
of an anxiety disorder,” for which she was 
taking Prozac. That was working — until 
the pills ran out. 

No longer covered by her parents’ 
insurance, it took several weeks of run- 
arounds to get a new prescription; and in 
the meantime she went on a downward 
slide. So she drank. She was very drunk 
when she cut herself. Obviously, even the 
alcohol didn’t help the emotional pain. 

Alena is working hard to understand and 
overcome the pain, doing a lot of reading 
and thinking. She says, “I’m taking my 
power back, not letting people make choic- 
es for me.” She reflects that “things from 
my childhood made me act like the victim 
for a long time.” That’s a very brave state- 
ment to make because one of those “things 

‘from her childhdod?=was being raped by 
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Alena Riffel, 23, recently lived in the Berkeley women’s shelter. Lydia Gans photo 


her Sunday school teacher when she was 
10. “He told me that I was the curse of my 
family, that I deserved bad things to happen 
to me.” She realizes now, that “he picked 
me out because I was quiet and shy and he 
knew I wouldn’t say a word.” 

When at the age of 12 she wastraped 
by a stranger, it only confirmed what she 
had been told. She never did talk about it 
until recently, and says that only now, 
“when I’m finally trying to heal, I realize 
that that was a lie, that was what I 
believed. I believed those lies and I let 
them pull me down.” 

It takes a lot of courage to face these 
things, and to talk about them. “The only 
reason that I say them is because I hope 
that they will help someone else, and save 
them. And it helps me too.” 

Alena is still very young and fragile. She 
has had her 30 days in the Women’s Center 
shelter and is moving into a three-week 
rehab program from which she hopes to get 
into transitional housing. She needs rehabil- 
itation, and also needs a roof over her head, 
a job, security, loving support. Whether she 
will get it is doubtful; but right now, at this 
moment, she is optimistic. 

Diane Riley also grew up in a troubled 
family, and was caught up in more than 
one abusive relationship. She was raped at 
age 15, resulting in a child which she gave 
up for adoption. Now 46 years old, she’s 
been in some bad situations. She walked 


out of the last one and came to the shelter © 


three days ago. For 28 years she was mar- 
ried to a man who was physically and ver- 
bally abusive, who drank and introduced 
her to cocaine. She left him once but then 
went buck to him. “I thought I really 
loved him even though I knew how he 
was.” 

When she finally left him, she and her 
children moved in with her grandmother. 
But then her grandmother got sick and 
had a stroke, and Diane ended up having 
to take care of her as well as her own 
teenaged children, plus manage the house 
and work a full-time night job besides. 
After 14 months, she says, “it was just too 
hard and I couldn’t take any more.” 

She left, and got into another abusive 
relationship. This time it was with a 
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for a year. But she was kind of crazy. She 
was a pill freak. Every time she had to 
take a pill and it made her have different 
mood swings. Sometimes she’d get real 
abusive.” 

But there were many good times, even 
during periods when they were homeless. 
“T have to let her go but part of me don’t 
want to,” Diane says, adding that she 
wants to move on with her life “if I can 
get this person out of my heart.” 

Now Diane is homeless and in poor 
health. Just recently she had a mild stroke. 
But she has been drug-free and is seeing a 
therapist who has prescribed medication 
for depression. She has started looking for 
a job and is checking out resources to get 
into transitional housing. 

There is still a long way to go. She has 
no source of income and still feels a 
strong pull back to her love. “I’m going to 
get over her,” she says. She is trying hard 


kates on the Bay at the Berkeley 
S Marina has designated the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing 
Project (BEFHP) as their charity of 
choice. Throughout the month of 
November 2001, Skates on the Bay will 
donate a quarter for every bowl of clam 
chowder and $1.00 for every Chef’s 
Special that they serve in the restaurant. 
This money will go directly to 
BEFHP’s efforts to provide critical ser- 
vices to our community’s homeless men, 
women, and children, including the hot 
meals served daily. BEFHP provides 
shelter, meals, case management and 
referral services, a daily drop-in pro- 
gram, resource counseling, and advocacy 
to the homeless community in Berkeley. 
The restaurant’s fundraiser for 
BEFHP began with an idea from Glenn 
Wielo, executive senior chef at Skates on 
the Bay. “At Skates, we have a policy of 
giving back to the community,” said 
Wielo. “I thought this challenge would 


Feeding Our Community 


Skates on the Bay joins forces with Berkeley nonprofit 
to provide meals and housing for homeless people 


:,’ participating restayrants. .\ yup a e- 
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When Women 
Are Homeless 


Homeless Couple #647} 
by Claire J. Baker 


She needs a room with (forget 
the view) a doorknob on which 
to hang her bra, sound of frying 
potatoes, bacon and eggs, 
crumbs to sweep, a beauty parlor 
visit once a month. 


He needs a faucet or fence to fix, 
throwing baseballs with their kid, 
barbecue charcoal, a spark lighter, . 
a beer, a loud apron — a crowd 

of hungry relatives and friends. 


They BOTH need roots that will 
sprout a few American dream 
flowers which, from a few fickle 
tricks of fate too soon became 

a night mare — not a steed 

one rides for fortifying memories. 


Roots put down on the streets 
get rudely uprooted — no place 
at the Inn, when you’re WITHOUT. 


(based on Sept. 2001 Street Spirit article) 


to believe in herself. “I’m looking at it as 
another page in my life. I learned some- 
thing from that. I learned a lot about peo- 
ple.” Yet as she talks, it sounds like she is 
working very hard at convincing herself. 

“That will never happen to me again,” 
she says. “I am a strong woman, I have a 
lot of drive.” Brave words — but nights in 
a crowded shelter and days on the street 
get lonely and difficult. She might not be 
strong enough, and there might not be 
enough help for her to move out into a 
better, healthier life. Se 

A couple weeks after we had these 
conversations and I wrote this story, I 
stopped in at the shelter to see Diane. She 
was no longer there. She had gone back to 
the abusive partner; but it didn’t work out 
and she had wanted to return to the shel- 
ter. She couldn’t return — her space had 
been given to someone else. 


omy by getting people to eat out while 
contributing to a worthy cause.” 

Skates on the Bay and BEFHP are 
encouraging restaurants throughout the 
East Bay to participate in “We Give 
Thanks Month” by donating portions of 
their sales to BEFHP’s programs. 

BEFHP Executive Director Marci 
Jordan says, “This is a unique opportuni- 
ty for people to get involved in the effort 
to end homelessness and hunger. In join- 
ing us, local restaurants will be making a 
substantial contribution to our programs, 
and their patrons will know that they care 
about their community.” 

By initiating this event, Skates demon- 
strates what it means to be a socially 
responsible business. It is expected that 
more local restaurants will join Skates on 
the Bay in the November challenge and 
donate a portion of their profits to charity. 
Vickie Elliot of the San Francisco 
Chronicle is following this event and plans 
to write an article acknowledging all the 
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Activists Call ‘Listening Session’ a Dog-and-Pony Show 


Street theater commenced 
in the middle of the welfare 
protest with gigantic dogs 
and ponies slinging fake 
promises and false stereo- 
types. My favorite was the 
forced Foster Care dog. 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (aka Tiny) 
PoorNewsNetwork 


“My Mom came to visit Wade Horn 
and all I got was this sign.” 

— Aimee Fisher, a low-income mom strug- 
gling to go to college while on welfare, 
protesting Tommy Thompson’s “Listening ses- 
sion” at San Francisco’s Grand Hyatt Hotel. 


himmering, pure glasses of ice water, 

without a bead of sweat or drip of 

unsightly moisture, stood tall and 
cool at each corner of the immense table 
draped with a starched, ivory tablecloth 
bordered in a flowing ruffle. The carpet of 
the luxury hotel was the color of blood 
with black and blue diamonds weaving 
through rivers of crimson acrylic. 

The table was dwarfed by eight large 
flags, centered with a floor-to-ceiling ban- 
ner proclaiming the purpose of the meet- 
ing that I was allowed to witness, but had 
not been invited to: “Hearing From The 
States — HHS National Listening Tour 
On TANF Reauthorization.” 

As a former very-low-income welfare 
recipient and current project director of an 
organization which fights for the rights of 
welfare recipients and attempts to create 
jobs for folks on welfare in journalism (a 
profession usually reserved for people with 
the privilege of time, formal education and 
financial stability), I was not invited to this 
event. But as a journalist, I was shuttled 
into the room by a velvet-voiced man in a 
tan suit with honey-colored eyes. 

A badge with my name on it was rapid- 
ly manufactured on a special badge-mak- 
ing machine; a few words were murmured 
to a blue-suited gatekeeper with a clear 
coil attached to his ears and the palace 
doors were flung open. I was shuttled into 
THE ROOM, joining a “court” of about 
50 people sitting quietly, their faces care- 
fully trained in an odd glaze of admira- 
tion, boredom and fear. 

At the head of the table was Wade 
Horn, Assistant Secretary for Children 
and Families for the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS). Horn was 
appointed by HHS Secretary Tommy 
Thompson to facilitate these “listening” 
sessions on welfare reauthorization. The 
series of national “listening and discus- 
sion sessions” was created by Thompson 
to gather insights from those on the front 
lines of welfare reform to prepare for next 
year’s reauthorization of federal welfare 
reform legislation. 

The nation’s governors, state legisla- 
tors, county officials, welfare program 
directors and welfare recipients will be 
invited to discuss ways to strengthen the 
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Women in San Francisco protest the “Listening session’’ on welfare reauthoriza- 


tion held by Tommy Thompson and Wade Horn of Heath and Human Services. 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) program, which was created by 
the welfare reform legisiation enacted in 
1996. The sessions will allow HHS 


Secretary Thompson and other top HHS 


officials to learn more about states’ expe- 
riences implementing welfare reforms and 
running assistance programs. 

The room was peopled by the heads of 
state and local welfare departments from 
the western states, including our own Trent 
Rohr and Dolores Heaven from the San 
Francisco Department of Human Services. 
Only one welfare recipient was present. 

“The central focus of work-first is still 
our priority,” said Andrew Bush, sitting at 
the front of the table to the right of Wade 
Horn. “We should still.get people a job if 
they can get one —— but we should be able 
to include part-time work and education 
in the plan.” 

“I make $10.00 per hour,” said 
Michelle Kramer, the sole TANF recipient 
in the room. “I would like to be able to 
pursue an education that would allow me 
to make a better wage.” 

“The problem with the old welfare sys- 
tem is it gives people a lot of money to do 
nothing, and the American people are not 
interested in supporting that any more. But 
I don’t think they would begrudge them 
(welfare recipients) funding for education.” 
I looked up from my tattered notebook to 
hear who had made that statement, and 
found it was Wade Horn spewing out the 
“welfare mom myth,” subscribing to the 
stereotype that folks on welfare get “all 
that money” ($345 per month in California, 
and as low as $139 in several Southern 
states) and that they do “nothing.” 


LIES AND HARMFUL STEREOTYPES 


As a poor woman raised on welfare 
when my mother was not able to work, 
there was never a moment when we did 
nothing because survival is a job and $345 
a month didn’t come close to survival. 
Like most of the folks I work with now, 
we were always doing a million things 
just to stay housed, fed and alive. Now, as 
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welfare reform pushes folks into “work- 
first” jobs that pay less than a living 
wage, we are doing even more. As the 
words continued to pour out of Horn’s 
mouth, I was unable to hear them; my 
ears became blocked and a dull ache 
clouded my eyes. 

Needless to say, I could not stay in that 
room any more witnessing those lies and 
stereotypes as folks, my folks, stood out- 
side this building protesting the farce of 
this so-called listening session. I begged a 
hasty goodbye to the honey-voiced man 
and asked him if another reporter from 
POOR could come in my stead. He sort of 
agreed and I ran out of the palace doors 
before he could say anything else. 


THE VOICES OF TRUTH OUTSIDE 

“Why won't you listen to us Mr. Wade 
Horn? We got somethin’ you should 
learn...” 

The pillars were white and tall with a 
wall of shimmering glass and concrete 
reaching up into the bright blue sky, fram- 
ing the gold letters: “The Grand Hyatt 
Hotel.” More than 200 mothers, fathers, 
children, and welfare rights advocates 
from LIFETIME, POWER, CEWR, 
Center For Third World Organizing, 
POOR Magazine, Every Mother is A 
Working Mother, and more, were walking 
in protest in front of the Grand Hyatt 
Hotel. Martina Gillis from Coalition for 
Ethical Welfare Reform (CEWR) and 
Jason Negron from People Organized to 
Win Employment Rights (POWER) were 
at the microphone in the center of the 
crowd. 

“Why are we out here?” the speakers 
asked. Because Wade Horn and Tommy 
Thompson only want to listen to certain 
people, and those people are not the wel- 
fare recipients themselves. We know what 
we need — we need real support to go to 
school and to get a living wage job, and 
we are not getting that now. Instead, we 
are getting time limits and sanctions for 
education; and Thompson and Horn want 
to impose sanctions on unmarried moth- 
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ers. And we know this “listening session” 
is just a dog-and-pony show. 

At that moment, street theater com- 
menced in the middle of the protest with 
gigantic dogs and ponies slinging fake 
promises and false stereotypes. My 
favorite was the forced Foster Care dog 
(DHS pays more to foster care parents to 
care for children than their own mothers). 
The last act of the street theatre included 
tearing up the signs of false promises. 

In the middle of the action, a police 
officer told Martina Gillis that some of the 
people from the protest would be allowed 
to speak to Wade Horn. When Martina 
said that she and others would like to 
speak to him, they reneged and said it 
wouldn’t be Horn, but someone else from 
HHS. 

After several more speakers, including 
mothers in college from LIFETIME, eco- 
nomic justice organizers from Every 
Mother is a Working Mother, People 
Organized to Win Employment Rights, 
and poetry from Leroy Moore of The Po’ 
Poets Project at POOR Magazine, the 
action was over and we were all readying 
ourselves to leave — almost... 


A REAL LISTENING SESSION (SORT OF) 


In 1965, Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan published a report entitled, 
“The Negro Family: A Case for National 
Action.” The central thesis of Moynihan’s 
report was that at least half of the Black 
people in America are enmeshed in a 
“tangle of pathology” centered around the 
“matriarchal family structure.” [See “The 
Nature of Mama,” an interview with Dr. 
Wade Nobles by Dee Gray in POOR 
Magazine Volume #4.] 

In 2001, Tommy Thompson’s 
Fatherhood Initiative was one of the main 


concerns of all of us at the protest, as poor 
mothers and fathers on welfare, poor 


youth and children of poor single mothers 
and fathers. The welfare reform law pro- 
vides for performance bonuses to reward 
states for achieving certain measurable 
goals, including promoting matriage and 
reducing out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 
Thompson’s Administration for 
Children and Families encourages states 
to use funding from TANF to develop 
responsible fatherhood programs and has 
issued guidance with examples of such 
efforts. Today, almost half of all states use 
TANF funds for fatherhood programs. 
Thompson’s assistant Wade Horn is a for- 
mer leader of the Fatherhood Initiative. 


See Welfare Protest in S.F. page 15 
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Emily Reilly’s motion to 
unleash the police against 
homeless residents at Camp 
Paradise was misguided, 
repressive — and a clear 
violation of the Brown Act. 


by Robert Norse 


amp Paradise, the homeless- 

run, self-help encampment shel- 

tering 50-70 people, is still 

standing tall as fall deepens in 
seaside Santa Cruz. It is still helping hero- 
in addicts quit their addictions, still taking 
in families forced to live in vehicles by 
the area’s high rents, still sheltering 
women fleeing abusive situations, and 
still protecting homeless people victim- 
ized by police repression. The camp still 
lacks any funding whatsoever from the 
City of Santa Cruz (though donations of 
tents, food, winter clothing, and funds are 
still coming in from the community). 

Camp Paradise, located on the San 
Lorenzo River, has received pledges of 
$50,000 in matching funds from Paul 
Lee’s United Service Association to cre- 
ate a homeless conservation cadre called 
the Santa Cruz Service Corps, which will 
clean up and police city greenbelt areas in 
return for campground living space. 

In a tumultuous Santa Cruz City Council 
meeting where Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice 
threatened some speakers and expelled oth- 
ers, Councilmember Emily Reilly unex- 


pectedly encouraged police to enforce the . 


Camping Ban along the San Lorenzo River 


— which would have the result of evicting — 


Camp Paradise without ceremony. * ’ 


‘ After two rounds of massive‘¢ommunity * 
turnout for Camp Paradise*at previous City: = 


Council meetings [see “Camp Paradise: 
Wins Reprieve Despite.City. Opposition,” 
Street Spirit, October 2001], many Paradise 
supporters were initially more hopeful than 
ever. Local activists like Tom Shaver 
worked around the clock to find a nonprofit 
cover group and meet neighbor’s concerns 
as they arose (even though most concerns 
stem largely from homeless camps not a 
part of Camp Paradise). 

Even more difficult was the struggle to 
seriously address the concerns and 
demands of the campers themselves for 
the first time in the history of any local 
homeless program. Camp dwellers have 
already established their independence, 
and are not interested in becoming some 
social service provider’s trophy. Actually, 
as a functioning community, they have a 
real veto over which agency is chosen. 

The residents of Camp Paradise have 
successfully kept destructive influences 
and hard drugs out of the encampment, 
and have continued to serve as a home to 
working people forced out by escalating 
rents and disabled folks not served by the 
City’s inadequate shelter program. 
Despite this positive work on behalf of 
the community, 10 camp dwellers are 
being prosecuted by City Attorney John 
Barisone for violating the Camping Ban. 

In the days before the City Council 
meeting on October 23, Camp Paradise 
had expanded its bicycle repair shop, 
joined a triumphant UN Day where resi- 
dents showcased their custom-made 
“River Rats” racer bike, and upgraded 
relationships with nearby neighbors. 

On the other hand, some activists were 
anxious at disturbing reports about the 
City Council’s intentions. Jessica Lloyd 
Rogers, a local writer who had done a 
lengthy spread on Paradise for the weekly 
Good Times headlined “Paradise Lost,” 
reported that Mayor Fitzmaurice would 
move to close down Camp Paradise at the 
council meeting on October 23. 


Pam waits at the “front office” of Camp Paradise in Santa Cruz. 


At an earlier council meeting on 
October 9, Councilmember Ed Porter 
inveighed against “drug infestation” and 
“gang graffiti’ near Paradise, as well as 
raising wildly exaggerated concerns for 
his personal safety there. “This. cannot 
continue,” warned Porter. 

But as the October 23rd council meeting 
approached, Porter moved beyond his 
inflammatory rhetoric to introduce two res- 
olutions. While still intent on moving 
Paradise quickly away from its river site, 
Porter now expressed an interest in involv- 
ing city staff for the first time and looking 
into making city property available for both 
an intake site and a campground. 


_ Porter’s two resolutions had. strong 
_ positive language: (1) “to investigate the 
. regulatory, infrastructure,-operational, and - 
' fiscal requirements to establish -a:tempo- 


rary headquarters and intake facility for 
the Santa Cruz Service Corps... and to 


- implement that facility if no insurmount- 


able. impediments are discovered.” And 
(2) “to investigate the... requirements to 
establish temporary campsites at Pogonip 
near the Golf Club Drive entrance and/or 
any other site that staff may find prefer- 
able, and to report what information has 
been developed at the November 13th 
Council meeting.” 

If passed, the motions would meet pres- 
sure from environmentalists to move 
Paradise off the riverbank (perhaps the rea- 
son for Porter’s unseemly outbursts on 
October 9) and redeem his long-delayed 
pledge to restore homeless civil rights. 

Porter’s choice of the Golf Club Drive 
site was one of many recommended by 
local homeless activists in the officially- 
ignored Homeless Issues Task Force hear- 
ings of 1999-2000. However, in specifi- 
cally naming the Pogonip, Porter did not 
take into account the fanatical anti-home- 
less bias of well-connected “environmen- 
talists.” They apparently snowed the City 
Council with behind-the-scenes outrage. 

The idea that any part of the Pogonip 
— long considered the untouchable “holy 
grail” — could be used for homeless 
camping was the rankest heresy, which 
could not be accepted or even investigated 
as a possibility. Such a position was ironic 
to the point of being ludicrous, consider- 
ing the Pogonip has over 600 illegal 
campers and could clearly benefit from a 
monitored, committed, conservation 
group that used a few of its 600 acres as a 
living site, cleaned up the rest, and pro- 
vided a model of environmentally sensi- 
tive camping to the illegals. 

Commented activist Becky Johnson, 
who watched the council testimony and 
debate, “The whole concept is for the 
camp to move from greenbelt area to 
greenbelt area, removing litter, poison 
oak, and non-native vegetation, and to 
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engage in native habitat restoration. The 
only reason the campers are interested in 
the Santa Cruz Service Corps is because 
they would get a legal place to camp. The 
reason the City should be interested is 
they don’t have the manpower or the 
money to maintain the greenbelt areas. 
Camp Paradise in the greenbelt at tempo- 
rary work/live sites is a marriage that 
makes sense and kills two birds with one 
stone. It is a positive for the environment, 
not a detriment as. Fitzmaurice put forth.” 
Sycamore Grove, a part of. the 
Pogonip, was the site of a permanent 
homeless encampment in the ‘30s. The 


_ restoration of a campground there for the 


homeless was a key demand of homeless 


activist Jane Imler’s 33-day hunger fast of.. 
1985 that established the; first.cold-and- - 


rainy-night shelter in-Santa Cruz. oFe 

Indeed, Porter’s idea is eminently rea- 
sonable to investigate, but to do so 
requires mobilizing political support, for 
which he has demonstrated neither the 
stomach nor the expertise. Porter naively 
blundered onto this sacred ground perhaps 
because of his unwillingness to maintain 
contacts with street homeless activists. 
Since Porter was elected on a promise to 
end the Sleeping Ban and gained Green 
Party endorsement in the November 2000 
election, he has never returned a call to 
this writer or to Johnson. 

Perhaps Porter misread former Mayor 
Celia Scott, a strong homeless civil rights 
supporter, but apparently a stronger sup- 
porter of a pristine and gentrified Pogonip 
— sanitized and uncontaminated by a 
legal homeless encampment. Former 
mayors Celia Scott, Katherine Beiers, 
Bruce Van Allen, and other shadowy 
environmentalists did not speak up pub- 
licly but reportedly put fatal pressure on 
the proposal behind the scenes. Despite 
their shadowy opposition, 95 percent of 
the several dozen public speakers at the 
council meeting spoke out in support of 
Camp Paradise and the Porter proposal. 

No speaker publicly raised environ- 
mental concerns, though San Lorenzo 
Urban Restoration Project [SLURP] 
member Patricia Matachek finally visited 
Paradise the day before with a hostile 
Mayor Fitzmaurice. Matachek reportedly 
joined in the mayor’s denunciation of the 
camp as “unsafe” — unsafe for the resi- 
dents because of a potential flooding dan- 
ger (as if homelessness weren’t a far 
greater danger to their well-being) and 
unsafe for the river itself because of the 
camp debris that would supposedly float 
downstream and despoil the river. 

Interspersed with these concerns was a 
standard anti-homeless bias impugning 
the honesty of the campers, slurring a 
homeless woman for having had a baby at 
all, and repeating the discredited mytholo- 


hell’s other 


by Randy Fingland 


as long as 

the hot & dry 
lasts 

then it’s OK 
(somewhat) 
but when 

the cold & wet 
starts 

it’s quickly 

a real drag to 
be in the streets 


gy that Camp Paradise would be a “mag- 
net” for homeless people across the land. 
Neither Matachek nor any other of the 
powerful, behind-the-scenes environmen- 
talists raised any significant environmen- 
tal concerns at the public microphone. But 
they had done their work in the dark. 
Porter’s Pogonip site, and indeed any sites 
in any greenbelt areas (where most home- 
less people camp illegally), were dis- 
missed out of hand by Councilmembers 
Sugar, Krohn, Fitzmaurice, and Reilly. 
Councilmember Primack disputed 
Emily Reilly’s concern that a Pogonip 
campsite was a violation of the Master 
Plan and required costly EIRs and studies, 
saying, “the staff gave me a different 
story.” Disagreeing with the removal of 
the Pogonip as an option, Primack asked, 


“Are we incapable of doing anything | 


other than figuring out why the answer is 
no? Unsupervised camping is a danger. 
How can we not allow 50 people to camp 


in the Pogonip when hundreds are there. . 
already? I don’t believe that Paradise has. 


become a magnet.” -' 


.Primack raised: other important “QUes=is; 


‘tions: Won’t the Paradise’s river campsite 
be occupied. by unsafe and less savory 
campers and gangs once the current 


campers are forced to leave? Don’t we. : 


need some sort of restoration plan before. 


we force them out? His motion for such a 


plan died without a second. ee: 

Councilmember Scott Kennedy, a tra- 
ditional Sleeping Ban supporter, proposed 
a modified campsite proposal that would 
allow for a temporary camp that moved 
from place to place, which drew together 
a near-consensus on the council. He also 
tried to include more areas, including 
greenbelt properties, dismissing alleged 
costs of studies and reviews as inflated. 
He noted that recently a temporary skate 
park was set up within a few weeks, even 
as a protracted legal battle continued 
about its ultimate location; couldn’t the 
same be done for a pilot homeless camp- 
ground project? 

Ultimately approved by a 6-1 vote with 
only Mayor Fitzmaurice dissenting, the 
Kennedy proposal would investigate the 
requirements “to establish temporary 
campsites at City-owned property priori- 
tizing San Lorenzo Benchlands, lower 
DeLaveaga, and Harvey West Park to 
accommodate a maximum 60 persons for 
a one to two month term per site.” 

However, Kennedy dumped the origi- 
nal November 13th return date for an 
indefinite date “at a future Council meet- 
ing,” a vague timeline which could let 
staff delay or bury the matter. Homeless- 
hostile City Manager Dick Wilson, for 
instance, has declined to carry out past 
directions by the City Council to put in 
bathrooms in well-camped industrial 
zones, and to survey private property for 
use as sleeping zones. 

But the worst was yet to come. Around 
10:30 p.m., Reilly pulled out what one 
activist described as a prewritten resolu- 
tion, not circulated to the audience. It had 
not been put on the agenda nor was the 


See Camp Paradise page 15 
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Legislation to give unhoused 
San Franciscan. 24-hour 
notice before their belong- 
ings are seized is voted 
down by the "'progressive"' 
Board of Supervisors. 


by Laurie McElroy, PoorNewsNetwork 


slept on the street for two more 
months than I would have otherwise 
had to in the winter of 1996, as some 
of the worst storms and most violent 
flooding in 10 years rolled over the San 
Francisco Bay Area. The Department of 
Public Works garbage men took my 
California identification that November so 
I could not rent a room even when IJ had 
the money, because of Duh Mayor’s 
enlightened policy of confiscating and 
trashing homeless people’s belongings. 
My friends and advocates at the 
Coalition On Homelessness (COH) have 
spent upwards of five years lobbying San 
Francisco City Hall for a change in the so- 
called “homeless laws” that would make 
24-hour (at least) warnings a mandatory 
prerequisite to seizing and throwing away 
the belongings of people in my situation. 
This year the COH finally persuaded 
the new, “progressive” Board of 
Supervisors to toss around the idea of 
amending pertinent sections of the S.F. 
Public Works Code to include provisions 
for notice of removal and storage of 
removed property. But after five weeks of 
Rules Committee meetings and endless 
referrals, it appears that the Board of 
Supervisors has not just fumbled but com- 


_ pletely dropped the legislative ball in a 


morass of interminable delays. 

On October 21, I attended a supervi- 
sors’ meeting, the sixth such meeting to 
raise the issue of legislating a guarantee 
that homeless citizens receive a 24-hour 
warning before Department of Public 
Works employees seize their belongings. 
Mayor Slick Willie set the tone for a recall 
vote by hypocritically bemoaning the eco- 
nomic “situation” in which San Francisco 
finds itself, since his artificially induced 
dot-com boom has petered to a bust. 

Tom Ammiano, Board president and 
author of the legislation, sent up a glaring 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


he basement room at Trinity Methodist Church in Berkeley is 
jam-packed with clothes, shoes and other useful odds and ends, 
even books. But no matter what comes in to the Free Clothing 
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‘Where’s My Stuff?’ — The Epilogue 


Homeless people in San Francisco have blankets, clothes, medicine and crucial belongings seized by police. 


red flag with an introduction to the discus- 
sion that rang more like a funeral eulogy. 
“No matter how the vote goes,” he 
intoned ominously, “I really hope the dia- 
logue continues.” A tight-faced woman in 
the audience, whom I recognized as from 
the COH, laughed. My stomach entered 
freefall with that brittle chuckle. 

“This legislation is promoting a way of 
life that encourages people to leave their 
bags on the street,” said Supervisor Tony 
Hall, miraculously deadpan. “It’s not 
helping anyone...” The “I care about help- 
ing” part was clearly implied in his sneer 
and casual demeanor. Hall also expressed 
his concern that the item made no appar- 
ent address of the underlying problems 
that make homelessness happen. 

Supervisor Gavin Newsom came out 
against the proposal, saying it will make 
shopping cart collection more difficult, 
which gave me a good idea of where he 
puts property rights on his list of priori- 
ties. Later, he slung me a soundbite, say- 
ing, “I appreciate the intent; it was a noble 
effort, but I had to vote no on this because 
of what I saw as the unintended conse- 
quences, the hidden costs... I feel the 


money would be better spent on dealing 
with the root causes of homelessness.” 

Supervisor Matt Gonzalez, in response 
to Newsom and Hall, said, “It’s great we’re 
suddenly so interested in having this dia- 
logue on solving homelessness...” He con- 
tinued, “When we criticize this legislation, 
we’re criticizing the eyesore the posses- 
sions (of the homeless) represent.” 

Supervisor Chris Daly urged all pre- 
sent to revisit the Continuum of Care 
plan, the official homeless policy of the 
City and County of San Francisco. “This 
is existing legislation that has all the solu- 
tions to'these questions we’re asking, if 
only it’s implemented,” Daly said. “We 
must hold the mayor accountable!” 

The vote split 7 to 4 against the pro- 
posal to give homeless people 24-hours 
notice before their lifeline belongings 
could be confiscated, a vote which abrupt- 
ly halted my stomach plunge — “splat!” 
— on the flat granite of disappointment. 

But I walked out of the conference hall 
with a head held high and a set to my jaw. 
The best of all our stuff is what we have | 
inside, because that’s what we resist with. 
They won’t ever get that. 
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y Needs Donations 
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in the everyday 


streets 
by Randy Fingland 


even though 
there’s great need 
of a savior, 
experience explains 
there’s no room 

for a savior, 


a sustainable mystic 
poet savant 
come to be born 


at the inn, 

carried in the heart 

in case the ego 

in league with 
unleashable emotions 
brings unforgiving pressure 
to the human endeavor 

as witnessed 

so commonly 

in the everyday streets 
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Store, there is always a need for more. Terry Abeyta, who has been 
running the Free Clothing Store for years, has seen a steady increase in 
the number of people, and a change in the types of people coming in. 
As she makes her annual plea for donations, she talks about the need 
for “more awareness and support from the public.” 

Of the 300 to 350 people who come in to the Free Clothing Store 
each month, a great many are new people who have never come in 
before. These are people “who had jobs and lost them, or lost their 
homes,” says Abeyta. Often these people are looking for dressier 
clothes appropriate for job hunting. 

And with the approach of cold winter weather there will be a great 
need for warm clothing, blankets and sleeping bags. Added to all that 
is the coming holiday season, a time when Abeyta would like to be 
able to have special toys and gifts for children. 

In the present state of the world, the position of poor people is more 
and more precarious. Abeyta says, “We need people out here to help one 
another. We don’t know at this time if the government is really going to 
help us... to provide people’s need for food, clothing and shelter.” on oe ae omega 

In these bad times her plea for donations takes on added urgency. ok 
don’t care how many people, what nationality, creed or color anyone 
is, we all need each other. I hope and pray it will be better in the future 
— if we can hold strongly to our belief of loving one another.” 

The Free Clothing Store is open Tuesdays through Fridays from 10 
a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. The entrance is off the park- 
‘rinity Methodist Church 
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In the present state of the world, the position of poor people is more and 
more precarious. Abeyta says, “We need people out here to help one anoth- 
er, We don’t know at this time if the government is really going to help us to 
provide people’s need for food, clothing and shelter.” 
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hole World Is Watchi 


_. November 2001 


Photographs of social change movements of the 1960s shows how the sparks flew 


“The Whole World’s Watching: Peace 
and Social Justice Movements of the 
1960s and 1970s.” Exhibit at the Berkeley 


Art Center at 1275 Walnut Street, open 
now through Sunday, December 16, from 
Wednesdays to Sundays, noon to 5 p.m. 


by Stephen McNeil 


hether you’re wanting to 
take a leisurely stroll down 
memory lane or simply 
looking for clues on how 
to topple the powers that be, then walk 
over to Live Oak Park in Berkeley and see 
the presentation, “The Whole World’s 
Watching: Peace and Social Justice 
Movements of the 1960s and 1970s.” 

Billed as “an exhibition of photographs,” 
there’s actually much, much more on dis- 
play: period music, posters from the 
Michael Rossman Archives, political but- 
tons, and political ephemera. Ilka 
Hartman’s snapshot collection of activists 
that hangs below the large, introductory 
timeline reminds us that these works docu- 
ment lives lived and sometimes lost. 

Like a family album of the Left, the 
smaller images stand in comfortable con- 
trast to the larger collection of black-and- 
white documentary photographs, many of 
which are quite good. You get to revisit 


those inspiring and historically significant 


years when you carve out some quality 
time for reflection and re-dedication to 
resistance by going te this timely show. 

Over one hundred images capture the 
growth of the “Movement” in the Bay 
Area and Northern California. The 
“Movement” represented here is primarily 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco. 
But the breadth of the causes is typically 
Californian: from the Free Speech 
Movement and anti-war days to back-to- 
the-earth (and nature) and countercultural 
impulses (thankfully, enduring impulses). 

Kudos to the curators, Harold Adler and 
Ken Light, for moving beyond being mere- 
ly ifitluSive and arriving at a rather compre- 
hensive show that holds together quite well. 
The setting is most comfortable. Even the 
music is quiet enough so that attenders can 
view and reflect on what they are seeing 
without the audio intrusion so common in 
public spaces these days. 

And what you will see are the rise of 
the Black Panthers, the anti-war move- 
ment, the women’s movement, the birth 
of the disability rights movement, the 
struggle for gay and civil rights, environ- 
mental activism, the birth of Third World 
Liberation movements, and signs of the 
cultural milieu. All those moments of lib- 
eration that led House Majority leader 
Dick Armey (R-Texas) to say, “To me, all 
the problems began in the sixties.” 

How far the journey came is seen in 
the offset San Francisco Chronicle cover 
for May 14, 1960, called “The Battle of 
City Hall.” Students in white shirt and tie 
and blouse and skirts are washed down 
the always-impressive steps inside the San 
Francisco City Hall rotunda. Behind 
closed doors the House Un-American 
Activities Committee holds its “hearing.” 
Historical note: one of the technological 
wonders of the age — the print shop — 
helped duplicate invitations to the hearing 
that were sent out only to a few religious 
organizations that HUAC thought would 
welcome witch-hunting. The forgeries 
enabled S.F. State and other students to 
enter and challenge the hearing. 

Other print shops, such as the one at 
Berkeley High School, Inkworks (still agi- 
tating), and the Poster Brigade, gave the 
Movement a cultural edge in getting the 
word out. Posters lent by the Michael 
Rossman Archives serve as bright and 


thetorical counterparts to some of the ‘more , 
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Stop the Draft Week (draft card burning outside the Federal Building). 
San Francisco, California, October 16-23, 1967. 
From The Whole World’s Watching, an exhibit at the Berkeley Art Center 


prosaic black-and-white photographs. 

No doubt about it, these are the sparks 
that flew. Missing in the exhibit, but pre- 
sent in the catalogue, is the knowledge that 
all these stellar and dramatic moments built 
upon hard, ongoing work by institutions, 
thinkers, and everyday folk. Institutions 
like the Womens International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Women for Peace, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Intertribal Friendship House, and the 
ACLU. As one essayist put it, “we do not 
see the quiet foundation of the black 
churches that made the struggle for civil 
rights in the South possible.” 

Some representations of thinkers 
included in the exhibit: Cathy Cade’s 
International Women’s Day photo collage 
(1975) printed at Berkeley High School; 
the 1962 edition of Rachel Carson’s time- 
bomb, Silent Spring; and The Feminine 
Mystique by Betty Friedan. Hard work by 
the Daughters of Bilitis and S.ILR. 
(Society for Individual Rights) and fun 
work by the Beats in the 1950s foretold 
the rise of rights for GLBT folk. 

Each visitor will have a favorite image 
— one of mine is of Street Spirit’s own 
Julia Vinograd in a Richard Misrach 
beauty that shows 1974 Berkeley street 
lamps lit like sparklers above dark, empty 
streets while Julia, like her words and 
spirit, seems to be in motion. Or try not to 
be riveted by Jeffrey Blankfort’s 1968 
photo of Huey Newton in jail with his fin- 
gers forming a “V” and his eyes so lively 
and full of promise. 

I regularly bought the Black Panther 
paper in Washington, D.C., primarily for 
its powerful graphics and rhetoric — so 
un-D.C.-like. Too clear in I.D.ing the 
powers that be. But who can forget the 
picture of 30 Black men brandishing guns 
at the Sacramento Capitol building 
(protesting a bill outlawing the carrying of 
loaded weapons!), the image that 
launched the Black Panther Party into 
national consciousness? 

Did the whole world truly watch the 
quiet work that Black Panther women and 
men did in organizing, agitating, and 
doing service through the free food pro- 
gram and the children’s breakfast pro- 
gram? Done in by disinformation and out- 
right repression and violence, these pho- 
tographs of Black Panthers in the Bay 
Area and the exhibit point out the context 
and the connection with the civil rights 
and Third World Liberation Movements. 
Unique battles are documented: the I- 
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Hotel (Chris Louie’s “I-Hotel” and Jim 
Dong’s “International Hotel Struggle”); the 
S.F. State University Third World Strike; 
the two occupations of Alcatraz Island 
(Michelle Vignes’ 1969 “You are on 
Indian Land” is one image that persists and 
can be seen even today when you take that 
out-of-towner over to Alcatraz); People’s 


Park; the United Farm Workers (with Bob | 


Fitch’s rightly famous portrait of Catholic 
Worker co-founder Dorothy Day, seated 
and stoic at the August 8, 1973, Lamont, 


CA, UFW picket line); and the Feminist 


Revolution (Cathy Cade’s photographs). 

In response to women’s analysis that 
there was a gender war and that women 
were losing, people often would say, 
“That’s life.’ To which women and even- 
tually lesbian activists, too, would respond, 
“The personal is political.” 

California’s countercultural movement 
is rightly in the mix, for here, the personal 
was indeed political: from anti-war rallies 
and be-ins harboring future lesbian and 
gay activists to John Pearson’s celebrato- 
ry “San Gregorio Beach” naked women 
and men, these photos note not nudity, but 
the power of resistance. Nacio Jan 
Brown’s early 1970s photo, “Boy Holding 
Dog on Telegraph Avenue,” shows the 
individuality and dignity present even in 
poverty or confusion. 

If anyone questions the worth of it all, 
the value of all this protest, think back on 
the disability rights movement. How 
much better is it to live disabled in the 
Bay Area now than in the 1960s? Ten 
cities nationwide had demonstrations in 
1977 to force implementation of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Howard 
Petrick’s “Main Bus Terminal, SF” in 


secure website: www.afsc.org. 


Biankets for Afghan Refugees 


The coid of winter is a threat to their lives 


Blankets, quilts, and sleeping bags in excellent condition, and cash donations 
are needed for Afghan refugees. To help, mail your donation to: American Friends 
Service Committee, 65 Ninth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


You may also deliver your goods in person, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday-Friday. 
Earmark cash donations to “AFSC-Afghan Relief.” Send to the above address. 
Credit card donations may be made by calling 1-888-588-2372, ext. 1, or at AFSC’s | 


Volunteers are needed to sort and pack once a month. Call (415) 565-0201, ext. 12. 


1978 is a powerful image that shows 
activists in wheelchairs confronting buses 
which could not carry them. Labor, veter- 
ans, women, lesbians, and activists of all 
kinds joined to push for the 1990 passage 
of the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA). If there is anything this exhibit 
teaches us, it is that social change takes 
time and energy. 

Noted photographers include: Harold 
Adler, George Elfie Ballis, Richard 
Bermack, Kathryn Ann Biglow, Jeffrey 
Blankfort, Nacio Jan Brown, Cathy Cade, 


Jim Dong, Bob Fitch, Paul Fusco, Howard _ 


Harawitz, Ika Hartman, Paul Hertzoff, 
Robert Hsiang, Chris Huie, John Jakabsen, 
Larry Keenan, Ken Light, Richard Misrach, 
Helen Nestor, John Pearson, Howard 
Petrick, Ronald J. Riesterer, Harvey Wilson 
Richards, Richard Sammons, Stephen 
Shames, Ted Streshinsky, Michelle Vignes, 
and Douglas Wachter. 

The images and essays by activists and 
historians have been published as the 160- 
page catalogue to the exhibit. Encourage 
your local library to order a copy! Or buy 
the branch a copy yourself and share the 
vision. 

The essays alone should be available to 
the public and current and future activists: 
Alice Sachs Hamburg (on the Women’s 


Peace Movement); Peter Coyote (on the 


Counterculture); Professor Ruth Rosen 
(Feminism); Chris Clarke (Environmental 
Movement); Joshua Bloom (The Black 


Panthers); Professor Richard A. Garcia 


(Cesar Chavez); Clayborne Carson (Civil 
Rights); Judy Grahn (Lesbian Activism); 
Tommi Avicolli Mecca (Queer Defiance); 
William Mandel (HUAC); Wendy Marian 
Schlesinger (People’s Park); Clark C. Smith 
(Anti-War, Movement); Donna Amador 
(Third World Liberation Movement); and 
HolLynn D’Lil (Disability Rights). My 
only regret is that the personal button col- 
lections and the Michael Rossman Archives 
posters are not in the catalogue. 


For a special treat, come to, the Art © 


Center on November 18 at 2 p.m. and 
hear Susan Griffin, Tillie Olsen, Miriam 
Joffe-Block and others in a panel on 
“Women Activists: Then and Now,” mod- 
erated by Ruth Rosen. 

You may come away amazed by the 
countless acts of moral witness and politi- 
cal rebellion on full display — or con- 
firmed that Berkeley is stuck in the 1960s. 
You may not be as lucky as I was in being 
there when Dan Hicks and His Hot Licks 
played “I Scare Myself.” But you will 
come away with a deeper sense — emo- 
tional and visual — for the work of the 
activists and their documentarians. 


Stephen McNeil will lead a small group 


tour of the exhibit on Sunday, December 9, 


focusing on the relationship of the American 
Friends Service Committee to some of the 
events. As a fundraiser for AFSC Afghani 
relief work, a donation is welcomed. If inter- 
ested, call AFSC: (415) 565-0201 ext. 12. 


This project of collecting blankets for Afghan refugees is part of AFSC’s No More 
Victims campaign, a national and international program launched in the wake of the 
September 11 tragedies. For more information, see the AFSC website at 
www.afsc.org; click-on. the. blue.No More Victims.” (= 
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Home Abuses 


| by Jim Hightower 


eorge W. says he has a bright 
(5 about how to stop nursing 

homes from neglecting, abusing, 
and even killing patients: loosen regula- 
tions and let nursing homes inspect them- 
selves! 

If you want to see a shining example of 
loose regulation, look-no farther than 
Bush’s home state of Texas. While 
George W. was governor, a nursing home 
operator named Woody Kern was amass- 
ing a personal fortune through his compa- 
ny, called Texas Health Enterprises, 
which ran a chain of 53 homes. 

Kern was notorious for cutting corners 
at patients’ expense. The official in charge 
of the state’s toothless regulatory agency 
says that Kern “would scrimp and scrape 
on every possible expenditure that he 
could, and that led to either mediocre care 
or... something bad happening.” 

The “something bad” often included 
patients dying. The Austin American 
Statesman reports that in the past five 
years, Kern’s company settled 20 civil 
lawsuits for wrongful deaths. In 1998, 
two-thirds of his homes were found “not 
in substantial compliance” with rules to 
protect patients. Yet, under Bush’s style 
of hands-off regulation, all he had to do 
was pay a little fine and keep operating. 


Bush Complicit in Nursing 


by Jim Hightower 


S tep right up folks, and take your 
chances on the amazing George W. 
Bush health-care shell game. The 
trick is to keep your eye on the pea. In 
fact, don’t even blink when George W. is 
moving the pea around, or you might find 
that the pea isn’t there at all. 

The pea in question is Bush’s brand- 
new $11-billion program to provide 
health care coverage for the hundreds of 
thousands of American workers who 
have recently lost their jobs, either 
because of the September 11th terrorist 
attacks or because of the general eco- 
nomic bust. This is a nice move by Bush, 
right? It’s part of his widely ballyhooed 
economic stimulus package, and the need 
is certainly there. 

The money, however, is not there. As 
pointed out by the advocacy group 
Families USA, Bush’s generous proposal 
provides no new funds. Rather, to cover 
the working folks who now find them- 
selves unemployed, George reaches into 
a fund called SCHIP (State Children’s 
Health Insurance Program) and he deftly 
lifts out $11 billion for his new program. 

SCHIP is a program to provide health 
coverage for the uninsured children of 
low-wage working families. If this 
sounds to you that Bush is taking away 
the health-care money of low-income 
children in order to get political credit for 
meeting the health-care needs of newly- 


During Bush’s term, Kern was fined 
$3.6 million, but the state’s sweetheart 
regulatory policy allowed him to cut the 
penalties to about $600,000 and actually 
pay only $66,000 of that. 

In classic corporate fashion, Kern says 
that all the deaths and injuries are not his 
fault — that he merely owns the corpora- 
tion, he doesn’t tend to the patients. He 
blames his low-paid, poorly trained 
workers: “Nurse’s aides don’t follow 
doctors’ instructions... It’s unfortunate... 
People get injured and die... It would be 
nice to say it’s a perfect world and peo- 
ple won’t get hurt, but I don’t think you 
can say that.” 

Actually, BushWorld is pretty near | 
perfect if you’re Woody Kern. He’s 
retired to his horse ranch near Dallas, has 
just bought a $3.6-million mansion, and 
has bought four pro sports teams to 
amuse himself. 


The Charleston 


by Jim Hightower 


picture. Charlie is a political opportunist and full-blown 
gooberhead who presently is South Carolina’s attorney 


Bush’s Health-Care Flim-Flam 


“@ in the footsteps of great American rebels and champi- 

ons of democracy. Their names are Kenneth Johnson, 
Peter Washington, Ricky Simmons, Jason Edgerton, and 
Elijah Ford. All five are longshoremen who do the back- 
breaking work of loading and unloading the huge 
freighters that dock at the Port of Charleston in South 
Carolina. 

In January of 2000, these five were among 150 union 
dockworkers who were peacefully picketing against a cor- 
poration that had brought in non-union workers to unload 
a Danish freighter. As the picketers were handing out 
informational leaflets (a form of free speech and assembly 
guaranteed by our Constitution), the Powers That Be of 
Charleston sent in 600 heavily armed police in full riot 
gear to bust the picket and bust some heads. 

Now comes the sixth name: Charlie Condon. Look 
up “Neanderthal” in your dictionary and you'll see his 


[= six names to call out to you. Five of them walk 


general. He’s also running for governor, so to kiss the 
butt of the state’s business establishment, ol’ Charlie 
got a secret grand jury to indict the five dockworkers. 
He charged them with rioting and conspiracy to riot. 

Hello. Five picketers, armed with nothing but 
leaflets, “rioted” against 600 fully armed riot police? 

Nonetheless, the Charleston Five, as they’re now 
known across the country, have had their inalienable 
rights stripped by this power-hungry politician. They 
are guilty of nothing but peacefully picketing in defense 
of their jobs. They’ ve never been convicted of anything, 
yet Charlie Condon has had them under house arrest for 
more than a year and a half. 

Charlie is the kind of banty-rooster autocrat that the 
founders of our country declared independence against 
225 years ago and fought a revolutionary war to stop. 
The Charleston Five are standing up for the freedom of 
all of us. To help them, call (202) 637-5387. 


unemployed adults — that’s because this 
is exactly what he’s doing! 

What a hustle! In taking $11 billion 
from SCHIP, Bush suggested that the 
money wasn’t being spent by the states. 
But that is a flim-flam, for the states are 
adding about a million children a year to 
their health-care rolls, so these funds are 
essential to meet the growing need. Yet 
Bush now will pit the needs of these chil- 
dren against the needs of the unemployed. 

Instead of taking from poor children, 
the president and Congress should be 
honest and commit additional funds to 
meet the health-care emergency of those 
forced out of work. To learn more, con- 
tact Families USA: 202-628-3030. 


Art by Victor Arnautoff 


Looting in the Name Women Stand Up To Nike 


of Fighting 


by Jim Hightower 


ime for another “Gooberhead 

Award” presented periodically to 

newsmakers whose tongues are 

going 100 miles per hour, but who forgot 
to put their brains in gear. 

Today’s Goober is a repeat winner, 
Dick Armey, the big galoot who is the 
number two Republican in the House of 
Representatives. One thing that definitely 
has not changed in Congress since the 
September 11th terrorist attacks is the 
shamelessness with which both political 
parties chase after campaign contributions 
from corporations that want legislative 
favors — and Dick Armey is one of the 
most whorish of lawmakers when it 
comes to taking such corrupt money. 

After September 11, you might have 
thought that, surely, there would be a dis- 
creet pause in such money-grubbing while 
Congress grapples with our nation’s secu- 
rity needs. Ha! About as likely as a herd 
of hogs learning table manners. Not only, 


Terrorism 


York Times reports that both parties have 
actually appealed for campaign money in 
the name of patriotism! _ 

This is why real campaign reform is 
needed. But Armey, proving to be the 
grubbiest of all Congress critters, says that 
such reform is irrelevant. now, because 
Congress is busy waging the war on ter- 
rorism. Is Dick stupid, or does he just 
think we’re stupid? 

Among the pieces of special-interest 
legislation that Armey has been pushing 
in the name of “defeating terrorism” is (1) 
a fat cut in the capital gains tax, which 
almost exclusively will profit the richest 
two percent of Americans; (2) opening the 
pristine Arctic wildlife refuge to oil 
drilling and pipeline construction; (3) 
“fast track” authority to railroad more 
global trade scams through Congress; (4) 
assorted multibillion-dollar taxpayer 
bailouts that enrich corporate investors 
but leave workers out in the cold. 

Hey, Dick, this isn’t patriotism. It’s 

“1ooting!’ What a'Goober: 
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by Jim Hightower 


hen it comes to the way work- 
ers are treated in the global 
economy, you can count on 


Nike to do the right thing. As long as it’s 
forced to, that is. — j 

Take the example of Mexmode, a 
Mexican garment factory that churns out 
thousands of Nike sweatshirts each day. 
The factory employs mostly young, single 
mothers with little education. Until recent- 
ly, the pay at Mexmode was abysmally 
poor, child labor was used, and managers 
verbally abused and harassed the women. 

The women finally got fed up — liter- 
ally — when they began to find worms in 
the food that was served at the company 
cafeteria where they had to eat. They 
decided to boycott the cafeteria — a small 
act of defiance that got them fired. 

Nike, which makes millions of dollars 
annually from sales of the sweatshirts 
made by the women, did nothing about the 
firings or the conditions. But two U.S. 


_adyocacy groups, did, The Workers Rights 


Consortium and United Students Against 
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Sweatshops sent. investigators «to 
Mexmode, then joined the women in an 
international protest campaign that includ- 
ed publicly embarrassing the corporation 
with demonstrations in front of Nike 
stores and offices. 

This was putting such a stain on the 
corporate swoosh that Nike was forced to 
clean up its act at Mexmode. The child 
labor was stopped; and the women won 
their jobs back, got a pay raise, were 
allowed to form an independent union... 
and got rid of that lousy cafeteria food. 

Nike now cites Mexmode as an exam- 
ple of its commitment to treat workers 
fairly: “We remain vigilant about these 
issues,” declared a corporate PR flack. But 
Nike only acted because these women 
forced it to. And before we applaud too 
loudly for Nike, note that the women at 
Mexmode still are paid the miserable 
wage of under $5 a day — way too little 
to support them and their children. 

Press releases aside, corporations give 
exactly as much fairness and justice as 

oitheyare forced to giverciiuoo Ison’ 
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Tenderloin 
Street Acting 
Group Creates 
Riveting Art 


from page one 


away at the Broken Drum. At the party, _ 


Sean Penn told me that he loved “Scheme 
C6,” and said he plans to go through the 
Rob Nilsson film collection to see what 
the others are like. Penn graciously 
offered his best to Street Spirit when I 
mentioned that I was writing this story for 
their paper and readers. 

It was a hopeful sign of the times to 
see such support for the Tenderloin 
yGroup and their free acting workshop, 
which is open to the homeless during a 
very repressive time in San Francisco for 
poor people and low-income renters, as 
the City vows to clean up the streets in an 
effort to rid itself of its homeless popula- 
tion. San Francisco has the highest rents 
in the country, and times are not good for 
those making less than $35 per hour. 

Worse yet, what’s a person to do when 
they’re down on their luck, homeless, dis- 
abled, elderly, or feeling left out of the 
mainstream of life in the Bay Area? At the 
least, one can become a member of the 
Tenderloin yGroup acting workshop, 
located in the Faithful Fools Street 
Ministry of San Francisco, and participate 
in the creation of the 9@Night Films. 

The Faithful Fools Street Ministry, 
founded in 1998 by Sister Carmon 
Barsody and the Reverend Kay 
Jorgenson, is a safe haven for the home- 
less. The ministry was created to be pre- 
sent with and address the existence of 
poverty in the midst of a booming econo- 
my, a deepening poverty manifested in 
homelessness and the deterioration of the 
quality of life in San Francisco. The street 
ministry offers numerous projects work- 
ing directly with the homeless in a safe 
haven away from the oppressive aspects 
of a society that has no use for the 
extremely poor — other than as a means 
to scare the middle class into working 
their butts off so as to avoid becoming a 
part of the homeless population. 

The Faithful Fools Street Ministry val- 
ues the artistic qualities of expression that 
the homeless have to offer. This is the 
place where you will find the Tenderloin 
yGroup, and their mentor/director, Rob 
Nilsson. The Tenderloin yGroup, a drama 


improv acting group of local residents, ° 


homeléss folks; ' the ex-homeless, volun- 


teer filmmakers, and others, gathers fot'a 


free workshop Wednesday ‘nights on a 


weekly basis at the Faithful Fools‘ Street® 


Ministry. It’s a free acting workshop 
(donations accepted) that allows people 
from all walks of life to participate. 


The workshop, ditected by ‘Nilsson, ’ 


allows participants to hone their improv 
acting skills in a safe setting, and to open 
up their emotions. At'times, as many as 
30 participants in one evening enter the 
circle of expressivity to create the charac- 
ters sought after in any given moment. It’s 
very demanding work. Nilsson knows 
what he is looking for; all must partici- 
pate, and voyeurs are not allowed. 

For some in the circle, the improv act- 
ing feels liké'a form of therapy that allows 
them the freedom of being who they real- 
ly are; for others, it’s a frightening experi- 
ence to unleash emotions that have been 
pent up for years in a society that 
demands conformity. Either way, it’s a 
safe space to explore one’s inner self in a 
group setting, and to nurture such emo- 
tions as fear, joy, fierceness, arrogance, 
humility, rage, shyness, despair, etc. 

Some of these same participants later 


Actor Cory Duval plays the main character in the film, a homeless fellow named Bid. The secret ingredient of “Scheme C6” is 
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that it was actually filmed in its entirety during a period when Duval was really homeless, and living out of a truck. 


The first night Duval stepped into the acting workshop, he looked around at some of the 
homeless people, and thought he had just entered a world of misfits and losers. The ultimate 
shock occurred as one after another in the group entered the circle to portray the charac- 
ters that Nilsson had just summoned up out of the moment. It was electrifying to realize 
that there was more character in that one room than in all the rest of San Francisco. 


go on to be cast in the 9@Night Films, 
portraying characters so that these same 
expressive emotions come through the 
medium of film to hit the audience on an 
inner level of consciousness. On a deeper 
level, the purpose of the workshop is to 
allow the participants to develop as indi- 
viduals and artists, as they are immersed 
in sessions meant to explore and bring out 
inner feelings and a higher consciousness. 

It’s a means to open up emotional 
accessibility, says Nilsson, co-founder of 
the group along with Rand Crook and 
Ethan Sing, who started the workshop 11 
years ago. Nilsson, a risk-taker, stuck it 
out with the group through thick and thin 
all these years for what many claim to be 
the most exciting and vibrant acting work- 
shop this side of the Mississippi River. 
Workshop performers come from all 
walks of life, including members from the 
Screen Actors Guild, Industrial Light and 
Magic, stage performers, homeless people 
and drama students seeking more than 
colleges may offer. 

The Tenderloin yGroup’s “Scheme C6” 
premiered at the Rafael Film Center as part 
of the 24th Annual Mill Valley Film 
Festival, an 11-day’ showcase of outstand- 
ing, independent cinema. It was here that 
“Scheme C6” caught the attention of Sean 
Penn, after he: met with Nilsson and: actor 
Cory Duval. Duval plays the main charac- 
ter: in the film; a homeless fellow named 


Bid; and the secret ingredient of “Scheme 


C6” is that it was’ actually filmed in its 
entirety during a period when Duval was 
really homeless, living out of a truck. 

This créative acting performance by a 
homeless person is a revelation in itself, and 
shows how little people actually know 
about the homeless people they see all 
around them who are stereotyped as little 
more than loser dope fiends on SSI. So 
much talent out there, with so little recogni- 
tion, caught up in all the intricacies of the 
working-class, homeless lifestyle. 

A day before “Scheme C6” played at 
the Rafael Film Center on October 12, 
Nilsson and Duval were making the 
rounds to make sure that all was set for 
the film’s debut screening. At that 
moment, a tribute at the theater to 
Malcom McDowell (of “Clockwork 
Orange” fame) was letting out, and 
Nilsson-ran into his friend Peter Coyote. 


Apparently, Coyote introduced Nilsson 
and Duval to a friend of his, Sean Penn, 
who happens to be a fan of Cassavetes’ 
films. After a chat, Penn, who resides in 
Kensington, said he would return a day 
later to check out “Scheme C6,” which 
happens to be a Cassavetes-like film. 
Penn kept his word, and the following 
night he brought along his friend Lars 
Ulrich of Metallica to watch “Scheme 
C6” unfold on the silver screen. 

For the director and actors and all the 
others that worked on this production, it 
was a high night emotionally to find that 
they had the recognition and respect of 
Penn and Ulrich joining them afterwards 
for food, drink, and a chance to get to 
know one another. As a kid, Cory Duval 
says, he loved the band Metallica, and had 
the songs memorized in his mind. Now he 
found himself sitting with Metallica’s 
Ulrich, who was telling him how much he 
liked the film, and was asking Duval how 
long he had been an actor. . 

During my long discussion with the 
actor, Duval was very candid about landing 
in the world of the homeless while making 
this film, describing his choice to remain 
homeless during the duration of the filming, 
and his many feelings regarding life on the 
streets. Duval says he wants the readers of 


Street Spirit to hear his message about” 


homelessness loud and clear. 


- Duval had wanted to be an actor ever’ 


since he was achild, says his mother 
Michele Duval, adding that she was so 
proud to see her son on the big screen at 
the film festival. He was the sort of kid 
who wanted to know where in the world 
people go to sword fight, shoot bows and 
arrows, or fire weapons. This was the 
world of the silver screen, a world that held 
so much excitement for Cory, and it was 
this world that Cory was searching for, his 
mother explains. Michele Duval, who hap- 
pens to be Cory’s best friend, says she 
knows her son better than anyone. 

Years ago, Michele rented a few films 
and had her son sit down to watch them: 
“Cool H uke,” “The Great Escape,” 
and “One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest.” 
Those movies all featured nonconformist 
heroes who found the inner freedom and 
strength to rebel against control by the 
Powers That Be. Afterwards, Michele 
pointed out how a few of the characters 


reminded her of her son’s personality. 
Cory said, “I thought those guys were 
cool, and right then I realized this is 
something I could do.” The two decided 
right then and there that Cory would some 
day be an actor. : 


Cory Duval joined up with Rob | 


Nilsson and the Tenderloin yGroup 
around three years ago, after paying for 
acting lessons in one group after another, 
trucking from the Bay Area down to Los 
Angeles/Hollywood seeking an acting 
career, then traveling back up again to San 
Francisco after a bike accident. Besides 
acting lessons, Duval took lessons in the 
martial arts which helped to build up his 
confidence, but nothing seemed to help 
him find what he was really looking for 
— a way into the film world. 

Upon arriving back in San Francisco 
three years ago, Duval ran into his friend 
MC Mars who tipped him off about 
Nilsson’s acting workshop and told him to 
give it a chance. “It’s free, what do you 
have to lose,” he recalls Mars telling him. 

-But the first night he stepped into the 
group at the acting workshop, Duval says, 
he looked around at some of the homeless 
people and other folks, and immediately 
thought that he had just entered a world of 
misfits and losers. To his chagrin, the ulti- 
mate shock occurred as one after another 
in the group entered the circle on com- 
mand, to portray the characters that 
Nilsson had just summoned up out of the 
moment. It was electrifying, exclaims 


Duval, to suddenly come to the realization ! 
that there was more character in that one’: 


room than in all of the rest of San 
Francisco. You could see it in their faces, 


in every line or crease upon their brows, 


and in the depths of their eyes. 

Duval goes on to say that this was no 
normal acting workshop like the others he 
had been to, comprised of actors with all 
their pretty faces and perfect bodies. This: 
was the real deal, and everyone was willing’ 
to take risks to go to places others never 
imagined possible, deep into the heart and 
soul of their whole being on an inward 
exploration into the world of emotions. 

As time passed, and ideas for the film 
“Scheme C6” started to surface in the act- 
ing workshop, Duval found himself in an 


See Tenderloin Street Theater page nine 
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unsettling transition. As the actors started | 


work on the film and Duval prepared for 
his future character role as the homeless 
man, Bid, the money he had set aside for 
housing costs went instead to cover 
expenses for past traffic tickets, and he 
landed in a SRO hotel room for a while 
himself, sharing the fate of his cinematic 
character. In time, Duval even lost his 
meager living accommodations in the 
low-rent hotel room, as he worked ever 
harder to bring the film to life, taking eco- 
nomic risks to find his future. 

No employer was willing to work out a 
schedule with Duval that was flexible 
enough to allow him the freedom to work 
on the film with Nilsson and the yGroup. 
Duval’s character had the major role 
throughout the film, and it was so 
demanding for him that he became home- 
less in the process. He made the decision 
to remain homeless until the film was fin- 
ished sometime over a year later. 

Like so many others out there, Duval 
found that by becoming homeless and 
giving it his all to pursue his hopes and 
dreams, he found himself in a world that 
was not as frightening or foreboding as 
the media hype made life on the streets 
appear. He gave up just about everything 
he had, slept on one couch after another 
for awhile, spent weeks sleeping in cars, 
and finally bought a small truck to live in 
while working on “Scheme 6.” 

He found himself in the world of peo- 
ple who end up at the YMCA or the local 
fire department in search of a shower. He 
was exposed to cold, wintry, rainy nights, 
sitting in his. truck all alone listening to 
the rhythm of the drops of rain, trying to 
make the best of it, and not let the loneli- 
ness of it all get the best of him. He 
learned to live in the world of those who 
know what it is like to wake up cold, hun- 
gry, penniless; people who at times need 
food enough to wander through some con- 
venience store, eating their way from one 
end of the store to the other, hoping that 
no one will notice them. A world where 
bathrooms are at a premium, and privacy 
utterly non-existent. 

Being homeless exposes one to some of 
the harshest elements of society, and you 
learn quickly that you have to do whatever 
it takes to survive. Homelessness is nothing 
to fear, Duval says, so you become fearless. 
He adds that you end up with a stripped- 
down version of yourself without the frills, 
and with a greater understanding of who 
you really are once all the unneeded stuff in 
your life is gone. 

Being homeless actually aided him in 
his acting skills, he believes, and he told 
Nilsson that he would remain homeless as 
an option so they could complete the film. 


Duval wants society to know that some — 


of the homeless people he met along his 
journey have a much better understanding 
of reality than the grasping ones seeking 


monetary gain will ever have. Most. 


homeless folks he met were very intelli- 
gent and educated, and many are the vet- 


-erans of the past who were never the same 


after having a traumatic experience during 
war. So many are out there who have suf- 
fered a disaster in their life, and were 
never able to pick up all the pieces again, 
and are now wandering around on the 
streets trying to avoid going to jail. 

The hard part about being poor is deal- 
ing with a society that criminalizes you 
for being homeless, says Duval. For those 
driving around who can afford insurance, 
registration, smog checks, license tags, 
and maintenance on their vehicles, life 
appears much different than it does for the 
poor who land in jail because they cannot 
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Monica Cortés Viharo performs a riveting character portrayal in “Scheme C6,” as 


the sparks flew between her and Cory Duval. She reveals that the bar scene in the 
film was very real to her — they. were drinking real alcohol while shooting the scene. 


afford to pay off the tickets when their 
paperwork is not in order. During the 
making of “Scheme C6,” Duval landed in 
jail for a few weeks due to non-payment 
of past traffic tickets, and he lost 20 
pounds while incarcerated. 

He says that the part of the film where 
he wanders around the store eating food 
while trying not to get caught was filmed 
right after he got out of jail, and he was 
looking thin. Duval is hypoglycemic and 
needs food all the time, he says, just to 
keep going. He suddenly exclaims that 
homeless people can see through all the 
bullshit, and his experiences being home- 
less make him all the stronger as he goes 
through the struggle of daily life. 

Duval wants other homeless people to 
know that they can pull out of homeless- 
ness if they really try; and he suggests that 
some of the homeless can take up martial 
arts to help build up their confidence 
again, or join groups such as he has. It’s 
important to build up some kind of sup- 
port group to help pull them out of the 


they tell him that they love his work. He 
has begun finding that his hopes and 
dreams are actually in reach, thanks to the 
dedication and hard work of Nilsson, who 
took a risk and believed in him. 

The Tenderloin yGroup is loaded with 
so much talent that I do not know where 
to begin. Gabriela Maltz-Larkin, a key 
player in the group for 10 years, is the 
granddaughter of Albert Maltz, the acade- 
my-award winner for the screenplay of 
“The House I Live In,” with Frank 
Sinatra. Maltz was later to become one of 
the Hollywood 10 and was blacklisted by 
the ,.House Un-American Activities 
Committee back in the dark days of 
McCarthyism. While blacklisted, Albert 
Maltz used an alias (John B. Sherry) to 
write the screenplay for such films as 
“The Robe” with Richard Burton. In writ- 
ing the screenplay for “Broken Arrow” 
with James Stewart, Maltz used a front by 
the name of Michael Blankfort, and got 
the screen credits back in 1993. [Woody 
Allen’s wonderful film, “The Front,” pret- 


a 


This creative acting performance by a homeless person is a 
revelation in itself, and shows how little people actually 
know about the homeless people they see all around them 
who are stereotyped as some loser dope fiends on SSI. So 
much talent out there, with so little recognition... 


quicksand which is always pulling them 
down ever deeper into homelessness. 

You have to be strong to overcome all 
the obstacles that keep you from being 
able to maintain all of the support systems 
that are involved in having your own 
place to reside in, Duval says. Rents are 
so high that it can be a daunting experi- 
ence to start from the bottom and to put 
your life back together after it all falls 
apart, and you find yourself on the streets. 

Becoming a part of the acting work- 
shop with Rob Nilsson, and taking the 
risks involved in finding his inner self, 
then landing on the big screen at the Mill 
Valley Film Festival, is still sinking in for 
Duval. He says he finds the rewards to be 
better than money could have ever been. 

It’s all starting to pay off on a very 
deep spiritual level for him. Duval loves it 
at the Faithful Fools Street Ministry 
where the Tenderloin yGroup meets 
weekly, and says the nuns there are totally 
cool and offer all the help they can to the 
homeless with their numerous projects. 

After what he has gone through during 
the past year, Duval is flying high for the 
moment to suddenly find himself hanging 
out with Sean Penn and Lars Ulrich while 
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ty much explains what was going on back 
then with blacklisted directors.] The artis- 
tic blood runs deep in Gabriela’s heritage, 
and flows into her son Adan, the youngest 
member of the Tenderloin yGroup. 
Monica Cortés Viharo is well-studied as 
an actress, and does a riveting character 
portrayal in “Scheme C6,” as the sparks 
flew between her and Duval. Asked about 
getting into character for the film, she 
replies that it was “nice to get naughty.” 
She reveals that the bar scene in the film 
was very real to her, and that they were 
drinking real alcohol while shooting the 
scene. She says that they were nearly 
drunk by the time they got to the final take. 
Her father-in-law, Robert Viharo, has been 
in a number of Nilsson’s films, and in the 
film “Romero” by a different director. 
Talking to MC Mars after the screen- 
ing, he tells me that it is still a shock to 
see how he appears and sounds on the big 
screen. In “Scheme C6,” Mars does a seri- 
ous character portrayal of Gray Briglio, a 
sailor who is a straight-looking white guy 
doing rap to get his message across at 
times. Mars responded during the ques- 
tion-and-answer period at the film pre- 
miere with some rap to explain his, feel- 


ings. Mars later says that the live rap he 
did for the festival audience was sponta- 
neous and unforeseen. “It just happened.” 

Being a poet was the most formative 
part of his life, explains Mars, an attrac- 
tive, 40-something person of very deep 
character who was born in the Bronx. 
Mars tells me that he was living in a car 
for a while after first moving to San 
Francisco, but that he never felt homeless. 
He joined Nilsson’s Tenderloin yGroup 
sometime during 1998-1999. 

Already friends with three people in 
the group, Mars says that he felt right at 
home, and felt his involvement was an 
omen of good things to come. He 
describes how he tried to flag down a cab 
to get to the group that first night. The 
cabs whizzed by leaving him in the dust, 
but a bus driver pulled up a big empty 
Tour Bus and told him to hop in, and to 
pay what he felt was fair for the ride. He 
knew right then that he was in for some 
good luck. 

A Buddhist for 20 years and still on a 
spiritual journey, Mars has rapped his way 
professionally from the East Coast to the 
West Coast for 15 years, and drives a cab 
for a living. Mars got into character for 
his role in “Scheme C6” while driving his 
cab around the streets of the city as Gray 
Briglio; and he says living in a car when 
he first moved to San Francisco was an 
experience that allowed his creativity to 
grow. 

A very talented fellow, Mars is also 
writing a novel entitled, Thirty-three 
Outrageous Cab Stories From San 
Francisco To New York [A Journey To 
Self Love]. The character Mars played in 
“Scheme C6” was a major role, and may 
be the stepping stone to an ever deeper 
realm of his creativity as he explores his 
ascension to a higher consciousness. 

Due to work-related stuff, Edwin 
Johnson, the member who has been with 
the .Tenderloin. acting. group .for. the 
longest, nearly since its inception, failed 
to appear for the screening of this film, 
and says now that will never happen 
again. Johnson was living in a cardboard 
box on the streets of San Francisco when 
he first joined the acting group 11 years 
ago while managing a bookstore in San 
Francisco, and built up enough confidence 
in himself to become featured in a variety 
of the 9@Night Films, including “Chalk.” 

Johnson says it was a high point of his 
life to join Nilsson on a trip to 
Switzerland when “Chalk” played at the 
Locarno Film Festival. Johnson has been 
featured in five films of the Tenderloin 
yGroup, including “Scheme C6.” 

It’s amazing to hear the stories from 
people who have become a part of this 
beautiful group of artistic people. Bridget 
Burch, another member of the group, tells 
me how she loves to cook at some of the 
gatherings, explaining that the yGroup is 


‘her extended family. 


I ask Nilsson how it feels to see 
“Scheme C6” on the big screen. He 
answers that it was really a high night for 
him and the group, and that he was very 
pleased by the audience response. He adds 
that he really appreciated the respect from 
Penn and Ulrich, both for coming by to 
see the film, and spending time with the 
members afterwards at the Broken Drum. 

Asked what he is looking for in an 
audience at his films, Nilsson replies that 
he is looking for adoration, then cracks up 
laughing, saying he was just kidding! 
What he really hopes for is that the audi- 
ence will feel that they love the film more 
than anything they have ever seen. 

Nilsson, an award-winning director at 
both the Cannes and Sundance festivals, 
says his collaboration with the Tenderloin 
yGroup is solidly committed, and that he 
believes that this acting group is unique to 
the world. He strongly believes in what 
they are doing despite the challenge of a 
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The Street Spirit Interview with Osha Neumann 
by Terry Messman 


6 (‘4 "4 he law, in its majestic equality, forbids rich and poor alike to sleep 
under bridges, beg in the streets or steal bread.” French author Anatole 

France hurled that bitterly sarcastic indictment at society’s injustice 

towards the poor at the tail end of the 19th century, in 1894. But those 

words have never rung truer than in America in the 21st century. The inalienable rights 
to food, shelter and housing are internationally recognized as an essential part of the 
spectrum of human rights, yet in America they are disregarded as callously as are the 

| bodies of the sick and dying poor in every major American city. Since millions of 
| Americans languish without housing and sufficient income, it is an inescapable reality 
| that homeless people will be forced to sleep under bridges and beg in the streets. Yet 


criminalizes the acts of sleeping, camping, and begging for bread. 

| Osha Neumann is a Berkeley-based civil-rights attorney who has been struggling 
against the criminalization of homeless people since the late 1980s. He is more than a 
| friend of the homeless in court; he is a stalwart activist who can be counted on to join 
| the visibly poor in street protests and civil disobedience. Despite his declining health, 
| Osha continues to fight the good fight, even though the odds are stacked against those 
who would defend the poorest of the poor. One day as I interviewed him, Osha was 
busy fighting for a homeless mother whose children were being confiscated by Child 
Protective Services, an unbearably sad fate that befalls many women when they hit the 
streets. Osha also runs a legal clinic for homeless youth through the Berkeley 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless, defending them when they are harassed by police in down- 
town Berkeley; and he is currently helping to develop a legal component of the Suitcase 
Clinic, a medical drop-in center run by UC students for homeless people. 

Osha also has left an indelible mark on Berkeley through his art. He was instru- 
mental in designing and painting two of the most renowned artworks in the city — the 
beautiful mural at La Pefia, a striking montage of workers, musicians and peasants on 
the march with Chilean activist and folksinger Victor Jara, and the loving tribute to 
People’s Park, a mural depicting the “People’s History of Telegraph Avenue.” 

Osha’s activist history shows an abiding commitment to the cause of peace with 
justice. He was arrested repeatedly at the anti-nuclear protests of the Livermore 
Action Group and the anti-apartheid movement on the UC Berkeley campus in the 
1980s. He spent eight years on the Berkeley Police Review Commission dealing with 
issues of police misconduct. He traveled in solidarity to Palestine during the intifada 
and to El Salvador’s zones of conflict. Bringing it all back home, he joined the WTO 
protests in Seattle and was arrested in Washington, D.C., at the World Bank protests. 

Osha is a survivor, but he bears scars. He is suffering prostate cancer and an auto- 
immune disorder that impairs his balance, walking and even typing. Disabled by ill- 
ness, he was, in the not-distant past, severely beaten by Berkeley police, suffering the 
same harsh treatment that befalls many of his homeless clients. A passage in Isaiah 
53 describes the suffering servant: “A man of sorrows and familiar with suffering.” 
Osha’s personal acquaintance with pain makes him all the more aware of the burdens 
and sorrows heaped on the homeless. He is a sensitive barometer of the suffering on 
the streets, and fights to remedy injustices that society ignores at its own peril. 


| 


Street Spirit: You’ve been involved in phrased so that the rights are universal, in 
the struggle to defend the human rights of actual practice it was always understood 
homeless people for many years. What is that they didn’t apply to paupers and beg- 


with a heartlessness that seems to grow with each passing month, American society 


the current climate for poor people? 

Osha: Homeless people are being 
scapegoated and the situation is bad. They 
are identified as the cause of social prob- 
lems in the cities, when they’re really the 
symptom. They’re an easy target for politi- 
cians trying to score points with the busi- 
ness community and with donors to their 
campaigns. The result is that throughout 
the country there is a pressure to pass laws 
that are designed to drive homeless people 
out of sight and out of mind. 

It’s a constant struggle to try and 
restrain that. And that pressure takes 
many forms. It takes the form of cities 
passing ordinances that make it illegal to 
sleep or to camp or to possess property on 
the streets. It means enforcement cam- 
paigns that are designed to harass and 
drive homeless people out of urban areas. 
It means criminalization of homeless peo- 
ple and driving them into jails and deeper 
and deeper into that system. And unfortu- 
nately it’s very difficult in the courts to 
make the case that laws that criminalize 
homelessness are unconstitutional. The 
Constitution has not proved a very strong 
line of defense for homeless people. 


SS: The Constitution has been effective 
at times in protecting the civil rights of 
dissenters, and the victims of discrimina- 
tion based on race and gender. Why 
aren't the homeless similarly protected? 

Osha: Well, partly because the 
Constitution was written by and for rich 
people, landowners and merchants. 
Although the language of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence is 


gars and vagrants. Laws against being a 
pauper or vagrant or beggar have been a 
part of the American legal system from the 
beginning, and they continue to be. The 
other thing is that poverty is not a classifi- 
cation like race that the Constitution pro- 
hibits being considered as a factor. 


SS: So local governments can get away 
with legislating against homeless people 
or beggars if they’re crafty enough? 

Osha: Yeah, equal protection under the 
law means in practice that you can’t dis- 
criminate against people on the basis of 
only very limited categories — race is one 
of those, gender to some degree, disability 
to some degree — but you can discriminate 
based on poverty. You’re not protected; 
there isn’t a strict scrutiny of laws that dis- 
criminate against people based on poverty. 

The other reason is that all of the rights 
that are important to homeless people — 
the right to shelter, the right to food, the 
right to economic security — are not con- 
stitutionally protected rights. What are 
protected in the Constitution are the rights 
to participate in the political process by 
free speech and so on. But the substantive 
rights that are the basis of being able to 
effectively speak and effectively take part 
in the political process — those are not 
protected. And that isn’t an accident. 

It’s fine to have a right to free speech; 
but if you don’t have a home, and you 
don’t have food in your belly and you’re 
sleeping out underneath a bridge, you can 
be speaking all you want but your chances 
of actually influencing the political 
process are practically nil. Your chance of 
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Osha Neumann, artist, activist and attorney, seems to stand in solidarity Lydia Gans 
with a worker at the La Pefia mural he helped design and paint. photo 


“I’m a lawyer and yet I feel more kinship with a lot of the 
homeless people I know than a lot of lawyers. There’s a 
level of raw humanity and lack of pretense. Some homeless 
people really have moved me very deeply.”’ — osha Neumann 


being able to formulate a coherent posi- 
tion, and give speeches and write articles 
and address your legislative assembly — 
it’s non-existent if you have to worry 
about where you’re going to sleep from 
one moment to the next, and worry if 
you’re going to be harassed by the cops. 


SS: So homeless people are effectively 
excluded from participating in a democra- 
cy? Their rights are not protected, they’re 
set up to have no voice politically, and 
they’re.even driven out of public spaces... 

Osha: The Constitution is a tool of 
only limited effectiveness in protecting 
homeless people’s right to be on the street 
without being harassed and pushed along 
and subjected to unwanted police atten- 
tion. In actual fact, you have a constitu- 
tional right to be in a public space 
whether or not you have a credit card or a 
bunch of big bills in your wallet. Whether 
or not you intend to go in and shop your 
heart out at The Gap, you have a right to 
be in public spaces. Your right to be on 
the street is not dependent on how you 
look, or whether you’re planning to go 
shopping, or whether you have anywhere 
to go that night, or whether you look dis- 
reputable to people. It is a constitutional 
right to assemble in public spaces. 

But it is so incredibly easy for police 
officers to find some way in which a 
homeless person is breaking some ordi- 
nance or law that isn’t of constitutional 
magnitude. A homeless person sitting on 
the street will put a cigarette out on the 


sidewalk — that’s littering. Well, there’s 


no constitutional protection for littering. 
Or they may have dogs with them that are 
without tags because they don’t have the 
money to get the requisite licenses — and 
that’s not constitutionally protected to 
have dogs without tags. So you get kicked 
off the streets because you’re homeless 
and your dogs don’t have tags. 


SS: So when police want to drive 
homeless people out of, say, a business 
district, they find anything under the sun 
to cite or arrest them for, and then they’re 
forced into the court system? 

Osha: This ends up in litigation and 
court cases around the right to sit on the 
sidewalk, and our argument is that sitting 
doesn’t harm anybody, and that laws 
against sitting are directed specifically 
against homeless people. But the courts 
have all said there’s no constitutional 


right to sit. There’s no constitutional right 
to lie down. There isn’t even a constitu- 
tional right to sleep at night. 

Now with all the laws against camping 
and sleeping, there have been some suc- 
cesses in arguing that it’s cruel and unusu- 
al punishment not to allow people to sleep 
who have no choice — it’s a human need 
to sleep. We have used the defense of 
necessity when people are arrested for 
camping in towns where there’s no place. 
that they could lay their heads legally, and 
to some degree we’ve had success. 

But most of what homeless people 
encounter on the street is a kind of low- 
level harassment that doesn’t even get to 
the point where you could bring the cases 
where you can get those kinds of rulings. 
One looks in vain for a strong rod that 
homeless people can use to fight back 
under the law. As with everything in this 
society, unless you have a political force 
behind you, the laws will go against you. 


SS: Yet you have won some of what 
you say are largely unwinnable court 
cases. In the early 1990s, you represented 
the Oakland Union of the Homeless when 
we were arrested for sleeping out to chal- 
lenge laws that criminalized homeless 
people in downtown parks. You got that 
law tossed out for being unconstitutional- 
ly vague because it literally banned so- 
called “tramps” from sleeping in parks. 

Osha: The City of Oakland had and 
still has on its books an ordinance that 
says it is illegal to be a “tramp” in the 
public parks. That was absurd. And in 
fact, since that law had been passed, there 
had been a series of constitutional cases 
that said that laws against simply being 
something — being a vagrant, being a 
tramp — were too vague. We did get that 
law thrown out in Oakland. 

But the problem is that after the courts 
ruled that laws that made it a crime to be a 
vagrant were unconstitutional, the legisla- 
tors simply rewrote the lawbook so that 
the activities that were associated with 
vagrancy and poverty were criminalized. 
They didn’t keep the vague language 
about vagrancy, but they created laws 
against begging and against lodging, and 
these laws took the place of the laws 
against vagrancy. 


SS: Just a few months ago, you were 
involved in a movement that both protest- 
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ed and went to court to fight the State of 
California’s illegal lodging law in the 
case of Ken Moshesh, a homeless 
Berkeley resident arrested by UC police. 
And that was at least a partial victory. 

Osha: Yeah, it was. When I say that 
the Constitution has not been the tool that 
one wished in order to fight these anti- 
poor laws, it doesn’t mean that one throws 
away the tools that one has. One uses it to 
its maximum effect. What happened in 
Ken Moshesh’s case is that the law in 
California that makes it a crime to lodge 
in any public or private place without the 
permission of the owner, we have always 
felt was so vague and meaningless 
because nobody knew what “lodging” 
meant — and thus, it violated the 14th 
Amendment protection for due process. 

You have a right to know, as you go 
about in the world, what is and what isn’t 
criminal; and if you’re simply told that 
“lodging is criminal,” you don’t know 
what it means. It was interpreted by the 
police to mean sleeping generally, so that it 
essentially became an anti-sleeping law 
even though the language doesn’t say that. 

In Ken Moshesh’s case, the judge 
agreed that, at least insofar as it applies to 
homeless people, the lodging law was 
unconstitutional. It essentially was a law 
against sleeping; and one had a necessity 
to sleep. You can’t pass a law, for exam- 
ple, that you’re not allowed to feel the 
influence of gravity. You don’t have any 
choice about gravity; and, likewise, you 
don’t have any choice about whether you 
sleep or not. If you don’t sleep, you 
become crazy and ill and eventually you 
would die. So at least in the jurisdiction of 
the Berkeley-Albany court, that use of the 
lodging law is pretty much ended. 


SS: Another sign of hope is that attor- 
neys Jon Sternberg and David Ritchie 
won acquittals for the homeless defen- 
dants arrested at the Albany landfill. The 
police destroyed the encampment and 
arrested people for violating the camping 
ban, but David and Jon used the defense 
of necessity and won. You testified on 
behalf of the homeless defendants in 
court, and also were a key supporter for 
them before the mass eviction. 

Osha: That’s right. The legal case was 
based on a case out of 
California. It was a very similar argument 
to the one that won in Ken Moshesh’s 
case. The Albany camping ordinance was 
essentially an ordinance that prevented 
people from sleeping. Unless their town 
could show that there was a place where 
people could go and sleep when they 
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needed to, they weren’t allowed to tell 
homeless people they couldn’t sleep 
inside the city limits — you know, “Get 
out of town if you want to sleep.” 


SS: Testimony at the trial showed that 
there was no shelter at all for homeless 
people anywhere in Albany’s city limits. 

Osha: It was very clear that Albany had 
no place. Albany has always wanted to 
export its homeless from their city. They 
had no shelters, and they always told 
homeless people to go to Berkeley, and the 
jury found that wasn’t good enough. So 
that case was thrown out. So again, yes, it 
was a victory, but are people back at the 
Albany landfill? They basically are not. 
And you know, we actually got the lodging 
law thrown out in Berkeley, but does that 
mean that there aren’t five different tres- 
passing laws that can be used instead? In 
fact, the judge said when she issued the rul- 
ing, “Well, isn’t there a trespassing law?” 
Now people are still being arrested for tres- 
passing who might, before our victory, 
have been arrested for lodging. 


SS: So what else needs to be done 
beyond the court system to advance the 
human rights of poor people? 

Osha: Unless there is an organized 
political force defending the rights of 
homeless and poor people, the legal victo- 
ries can be won, but the legal victories are 
unlikely to change the actual status of 
homeless people. There are many reasons 
why it has been so difficult to fight back 
against the causes of homelessness, and 
one of them is just that we’re dealing with 
the huge, structural, global, international 
changes in the division of labor that have 
created this expendable population — 
where essentially a large portion of the 
population are now human refuse and 
garbage, abandoned and unnecessary. 

The other problem is that it has been 
extremely difficult for homeless people, 
for various reasons, to organize on their 
own behalf. That’s really tough. Very 
often when you see activists who have 
been struggling around the issue of home- 
lessness, they’re people who have homes; 
and very often, the homeless people, in 
terms of self-organizing, have run into 
enormous difficulties. That’s where the 
destructive impact of homelessness on 
community and on one’s ability to band 
together and to fight for oneself becomes 
very, very apparent. 


SS: That powerlessness prevents effec- 
tive movements from challenging econom- 
ic injustice, doesn’t it? 

Osha: Yeah, all powerlessness does. 
Generally in this society, when groups 
who have been discriminated against and 
disenfranchised fight against that discrim- 
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ination, the leaders of that fight comes 
from the group itself. When African 
Americans fought for civil rights, the 
leadership has been African American. 


SS: Same with the United Farmworkers. 

Osha: Yes. And when women fought 
for civil rights and for the vote, the 
women’s movement was led, obviously, by 
women. The movement of poor people and 
laborers to unionize was led by laborers, 
working-class people. But with homeless- 
ness, there’s not been the same organized 
leadership from homeless people. Partly, 
that’s because when people get themselves 
together enough to be those kinds of lead- 
ers, they stop being homeless. 


SS; It’s also because homelessness 
totally wipes people out. It profoundly 
exhausts and disintegrates them and 
makes it difficult for them to maintain that 
kind of discipline and drive. 

Osha: Absolutely. That’s right. I 
mean, what happened at the Albany land- 
fill was, after everybody got kicked out, 
we were able to get the criminal charges 
against them dropped. But at the crucial 
time, when the move was being made 
against that community by the police — 
and that community had been there for 
years — the people were unable to orga- 
nize themselves. They just could not 
effectively mount an opposition. They 
could not bring themselves together in an 
effective way to decide on a policy. They 
couldn’t go out and plead their cause in 
the public realm and to the media. 


SS: Another lesson of the Albany land- 
fill was the lack of solidarity from the 
larger movement. We were both arrested 
during the KPFA struggle. On one of the 
largest protest days, thousands of activists 
marched in support of KPFA, yet the next 
day I went to the Albany landfill to find 
that you were the only activist standing up 
for the rights of homeless people. None of 
the activists at KPFA, only a few short 
miles away, showed any solidarity. 

Osha: While we have all the divisions 
that separate people in the larger society, 
we also have internal divisions inside the 
progressive movement. There was a huge, 
enormous gulf between the lives of most 
of the people who were at that KPFA 
demonstration, and the lives of homeless 
people out at the Albany landfill. It was a 
huge gulf that separated them. 

It was very striking to me because the 
struggle around KPFA got massive pub- 
licity, massive amounts of attention; and 
while all that was going on, this struggle 
at the landfill was happening at the same 
time. I remember at the first big sit-in 
inside KPFA when Dennis Bernstein was 
thrown off the air, I was thinking of get- 
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ting arrested but couldn’t because the next 
day I planned to go help out the people at 
the Albany landfill. And I went out there 
and it was a straggling group of people. 

It was interesting because one aspect of 
that community struggle to bring back 
KPFA, was an encampment on the street 
outside KPFA that was largely homeless 
people. That encampment included people 
who had lived at the Albany landfill. 


SS: So homeless people who had just 
been evicted from the landfill were now 
showing solidarity with KPFA, though no 
one had shown solidarity with them. 

Osha: Yes, and they were also trying 
to find a place to live. But part of the 
problem with solidarity with the Albany 
landfill people is that there has to be a 
group you’re going to have solidarity 
with, and that wasn’t really there. 

On the one hand, the Albany encamp- 
ment was absolutely extraordinary. It was a 
miraculous community in a miraculously 
beautiful place. There was this combina- 
tion of a piece of land built on the discard- 
ed rubble of our society in just the most 
astounding, beautiful place in the Bay, now 
being the home for those who were the dis- 
carded human rubble of our society. In that 
sense, it was a perfect match. 

Anybody who has spent time in places 
where homeless people live and in home- 
less encampments finds they generally 
can be squalid and depressing. They’re in 
the corners, the ratholes where you won’t 
be seen. You crawl into the back alley, 
you burrow into the trash by the side of 
the road. Here, people had landscapes fit 
for mansions. So that was just wonderful. 


SS: Along with the natural beauty, 
people created art and constructed 
teepees and alternative dwellings. 

Osha: Yes, there was art, and it was 
clear that being able to be in that land- 
scape was healing for people and made 
homelessness somewhat more bearable. 
But there was also terrible dysfunction 
there, terrible depths of addiction, the 
depths of lives ruled by speed in such a 
way that there was nothing left for com- 
munity. So the problem wasn’t just-on the 
side of activists who didn’t see that this 
was an important cause; it was partly also 
an internal problem, that there wasn’t 
enough of a core that could come together 
there. It’s sort of emblematic of the prob- 
lem that exists in this struggle. 


SS: Fascinating paintings and sculp- 
tures were created at the landfill by home- 
less people and housed artists. You your- 
self painted at the landfill with a group of 
artists called SNIFF. Why did all that art 
blossom in the midst of a homeless 
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y holds a “community meeting” on housing in Mid-Market area 
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S.F. Redevelopment Agenc 


by Gretchen Hildebran 
PoorNewsNetwork 


uckily, it was a clear and blue, 


late-October morning, because I 

had trouble enough making it to 

the Federal Building for the last 
Mid-Market Project Area Committee 
(PAC) “Community Input” meeting that 
the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 
was holding. This meeting was an impor- 
tant chance for residents, business owners 
and other concerned parties to tell the 
PAC what they want to have happen in 
this neighborhood. 

The focus of this meeting was on hous- 
ing, where people sleep and eat and live. I 
wonder how many people on the PAC 
have a committee that meets to decide 
what will happen to their homes. Probably 
not too many, as only four out of more 
than 20 committee members are residents 
of this area. And whatever plan the Mid- 
Market PAC develops out of this process 
will then likely become city policy for the 
area, which more or less extends from 5th 
to 9th Streets along Market Street and 
from 5th to 10th Streets along Mission. 

On the cover of the PAC’s outreach 
packet it read, “This neighborhood 
belongs to all of us. And we all deserve a 
voice in shaping its future.” Despite the 
feel-good message, I still felt way out of 
place. This was my first time in the 
Federal Building on Golden Gate Avenue, 
and I was scrutinized by security guards 
as they scanned my bag and looked in my 
pant cuffs for anything metallic. Luckily I 
was low on change, so I passed through 
the beepers and headed on downstairs. 

On entering the conference room, I was 
surprised to find. that everyone was sitting 
informally around tables, sipping coffee 
ancl eating cookies (and bagels swiped 
from the Youth in Media conference next 
door). I quickly headed for the table filled 
with my fellow POOR staffers and interns 
and sat down to try and get a handle on 
things. On coming in we were handed the 
outreach packet and some feedback cards. 
Even though it was a relief to notice that 
we weren’t going to be speaking in “‘testi- 
mony” style to a panel of people, the mood 
of the crowd was nervous. 

At our table and at the next were the 
POOR magazine folks, residents and 
some activists. The other four or five 
tables looked to be predominantly men in 
sweaters and glasses who were chatting 
and checking out the room more than they 
were reading up on the proposals. The 
people around me flipped through the 
packets and checked out the maps of the 
project area on the table. 

The PAC listed their first goal as being 
to preserve diversity, social and economic 
equity. POOR staffer Joe Bolden quipped, 
“Diversity? You mean different-colored 
cars?” Parking was listed as part of the 
last listed project goal, and discussion 
soon proved that it indeed was a major 
priority of the plan; and it is meant to be 
parking for shoppers and other visitors, 
not parking for residents. 

The colorful map on our table indicated 
what areas were currently being used for 
residential, mixed-use and retail in the 
neighborhood. SRO hotel units were col- 
ored in differently than the rest of the resi- 
dential properties, defined by yellow with 
black diagonal stripes and outlined with 
heavy black lines. The alarm bells that have 
been going off in my head for the last cou- 
ple weeks, since I found out about the Mid- 
Market PAC plan, got a little louder. 

Finally, someone from the San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency 
(SFRA) got up to review the general goals 
of the plan. As José introduced himself, 


Will homeless people still have the right to exist on Market St. after the Redevelopment Agency finishes its plan? 


Lydia Gans photo 
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The actual need for shelters and NO-income housing was quickly brushed over. It seems 
that if the people who are so in need of shelter and support couldn’t find out about the 
meeting, then their needs will basically not be considered. 


he caught the word “redevelopment” 
when it was halfway out of his mouth and 
replaced it with “revitalization.” And no 
one dared bring up the specter of “renew- 
al,” which historically has meant the same 
as “removal” to the folks in its path. This 
brief correction made my cynicism flare 
up again — did the SFRA want to talk to 
residents just to find out what new lan- 
guage they need to use to make their plan 
sound community-based and inclusive? 
Were we just being fooled into helping 
them fool everyone else? 

José was a good speaker, articulate and 
patient in explaining everything in normal 
language, but I found myself zoning out, 
circling phrases in the plan that had noth- 
ing to do with housing and getting para- 
noid about the stern-looking man in the 
back of the room who seemed fixated on 
our table. But the gist of what José was 
saying came through. He explained the 
conditions in this part of Market Street 
which originally made it a target for rede- 
velopment in 1995: vacant storefronts, 
unsafe buildings, high crime and “adult” 
uses such as peepshows and XXX video 
stores. All the language in the plan about 


diversity and vitality must have come 


later on in the process. 

He also explained the three main pow- 
ers of the Redevelopment Agency in an 
area. The first is the power to use property 
taxes collected from the project area to 
directly finance the plan. So if property 
values on Mid-Market go up, so does the 
amount of cash available to subsidize fur- 
ther development there. The SFRA can 
also take out a bond to fund a project and 
pay it off with these taxes. 

The second power, he stated, was to 
organize the community around the rede- 
velopment process. While the cheery 
SFRA representatives may be congratulat- 
ing themselves on their collaboration with 
District 6 Supervisor Chris Daly, their 
lack of outreach failed to bring a decent 
representation of area residents to these 
meetings. This point was criticized repeat- 
edly during the meeting and undercut the 
supposed goal of the entire process. 


Tenants’ unions and homeless activists 
have been developing the power to orga- 


nize without much support from the gov-. 


ernment for decades. Ironically, these orga- 
nizations were called upon by the SFRA to 
do their outreach for them, Unfortunately, 
the overworked and often unpaid labor of 
these groups didn’t have the resources to 
organize folks for the PAC. 

The third power of the SFRA is that of 
eminent domain. That is, they are able to 
force property owners to sell their land if 
it is deemed necessary for developments 
in the plan. This might be a positive thing 
for poor folks in the area, for instance, if 
the plan is to take over abandoned build- 
ings to make low- and no-income hous- 
ing; but what if the plan ends up demand- 
ing a parking structure where SRO hotels 
now stand? Eminent domain is the power 
that was used to clear out homeowners 
from the Fillmore when urban renewal 
“revitalized” that area. 

After the review of the plan, breakout 
groups were formed to discuss and rework 
the goals, plans and projects around hous- 
ing in the plan. I moved to a table on the 
other side of the room to get an idea of 
what different people’s ideas were. Our 
group had a PAC member, a representa- 
tive from a housing and SRO manage- 
ment organization, a SFSU college stu- 
dent, a rep from the Department of Health 
and a couple of other men who identified 
themselves by name only. 

The conversation centered on the 
wording of the goals of the plan, with a 
drift into issues of accountability and 
“focus.” Some important issues were 
raised, especially in the definition of 
“affordable housing.” Affordable to 
whom? And how much would there be? 
While everyone agreed that low-income 
housing should be the top priority (except 
for one guy who kept on insisting on the 
importance of “mixed-income’’), no one 
had a clear idea of how much housing 
should be created. 

The statements in the plan about pre- 
serving existing low-income units made 
sense, but even the PAC rep pointed out 


that these units are not currently meeting 
the needs in this neighborhood (or the 
entire city). Despite this acknowledgment, 
every time I asked if it was the PAC’s 
intention to assess need in the area, every- 
one would start talking about financing 
and market need. ; 

We touched on most of the important 
points in the plan such as preventing dis- 
placement of residents during renovation 
or rebuilding of units, and at least man- 
aged to convince the SFRA rep that yes, 
SRO hotels are an important part of the 
housing stock (he kept on asking...). We 
debated how to make owners accountable 
for SRO living standards and the need for 
transitional housing and services. 

Unfortunately, our talking didn’t dispel 
my basic fears of the plan, such as the 
SFRA’s accountability and control over 
the places where people live, as well as 
the obvious intent to incorporate this area 
into the downtown area as a tourist, shop- 
ping and theater destination (complete 
with parking). 

Our SFRA facilitator started out taking 
notes on an easel pad but soon switched to 
jotting notes on his own paper. While 
someone from the group offered to take 
over the official notetaking, I kept having 
to remind people to actually write down 
what we were talking about. They weren’t 
recording the meeting, and these notes 
were going to be passed on to the PAC, 
right? Most PAC members weren’t there to 
take note of the debating issues and feel- 
ings. Were all my questions and objections 
going to be lost between the lines? 

When reviewing the “Proposed 
Projects and Programs” for housing, we 
questioned the presence of “Economic 
Development Programs,” which seemed 
to belong in a different area. But while 
everyone agreed it was a low priority, no 
one questioned the item described as: 
“Acquire land; construct parking struc- 
ture.” As I doubt this is a parking struc- 
ture intended for vehicularly housed folks, 
in retrospect I don’t see why it is there at 
all. Who is this parking for anyway? 
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Every other night he slips the 
thin man a buck or two, even 
though sometimes he would 
really like to say, “Shit, don’t 
you realize I’ve got big prob- 
lems of my own?”’ 


by George Wynn 


n front of a convenience store, a thin 

man grasps a large coffee cup and with 

shaking, nervous, ebony fingers offers, 
“Thanks for the two dollars, Mister.” 

“You’re welcome buddy,” says stocky 
Benny Antonelli. 

“You one of the few who understands I 
gots a raw deal,” says the thin man. “You 
really understands why I’m out here every 
stinking cold-ass night.” 

Benny Antonelli nods. 

“Gonna snow like a mother tonight,” 
says the thin man. 

“IT know,” says Benny, looking at the 
pavement as if waiting to be snowed under; 
that’s the way his life has been going. 

In the red brick apartment building 
where he and his wife rent a comfortable 
two-bedroom place, he draws the shades 
and adjusts his spectacles and, ensconced 
on the couch, flips through the pages of 
the homeless paper — one hard luck story 
after another. So what if it’s real, it’s still 
depressing — so damn depressing. 

He wipes the sweat from his receding 
hairline and reflects about the thin man 
and how every other night he slips him a 
buck or two, even though sometimes he 
would really like to say to him, “Shit, 
don’t you realize I’ve got big problems of 
my own?” But hell, the thin man’s help- 
less, a social cripple. Well, he may be a 
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keep going it is a Federal handout? 


Everything T Said,” 1998 


about it. 


in his own words, edited by Richard J. Anobile, 1975 


Autobiography of Mother Jones, 1925 
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3. Ninety percent of baseball is half mental. 
YOGI BERRA (American baseball player and manager, 1925-), The Vou! Book: “I Really Didn’ t Say 
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Ensconced on the couch, he flips through the pages of the homeless paper — one 
hard luck story after another. So what if it’s real, it’s still depressing... 


bum but at least he’s polite. 

Benny tosses the paper on an armchair 
and with trembling hands opens the enve- 
lope from the desk drawer. He rereads the 
letter with pursed lips. Time for a good stiff 
belt of Jack Daniels. The letter emphatically 
states: You and your wife’s income is now 
far too large for you to maintain this subsi- 
dized apartment You will have to terminate 
the premises at the end of the month. Five 
comfortable years — adios forever. Just 
like that: so long, cold as ice. 


He’s been trying, to no avail, to digest. 


the bad news for a week. He’s in for 
another nagging tomorrow. Time for old 
faithful. He heads for the liquor cabinet 
and the bottleneck crutch. 

In the morning, his wife Jill arrives 
from her nightshift at a group home. She 
marches, into the bedroom. One glance 
tells all: hangover. This is her husband, 
sinfully drunk. 

Benny lifts the sheets slowly, eyes low- 
ered, unable to face her as snowflakes 
trickle down the windowpane. Jill stands 
glowering. She says nothing but her Sonny 


1. It’s not that I’m afraid to die. I just don’t want to be there when it happens. 
WOODY ALLEN (American writer and film maker, 1935-), “Death (A Play),” Without Feathers, 1975 


2. How come it’s a subsidy when Pan American Airlines asks the Government for a 
hundred million dollars to keep flying, but when people ask for considerably less to 


RUSSELL BAKER (American journalist, 1925-), “Who Is Who on First,” New York Tone, 31 ae [974 


4, ‘Tragedy i is if I cut my finger. Comedy i is if you walk into an open sewer and die. 
MEL BROOKS (American writer and actor, 1926-), quoted i in Kenneth Tynan, “Profiles: Frolics and Detours 
of a Short Hebrew Man, ” New Yorker, 30 October 1978 


5. If at first you don’ t succeed, try, try again. Then quit. No use being a damn fool 


W. C. FIELDS (American comedian, 1880- 1946), Drat! being the encapsulated view ip life by W. C. Fields 


6. There are two classes of people who tell what is going to happen in the future: Those 


who don’t know, and those who don’t know they don’t know. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH (Canadian-born American economist, 1908-), quoted in Steve Coll, 
Long Shadow of Black Monday” Washington Post, 28 February 1988 


“The 


7. Lasked a man in prison once how he happened to be there and he said he had stolen a 
pair of shoes. I told him if he had stolen a railroad he would be a United States Senator. 
MARY “MOTHER” JONES (Irish-born American labor leader, 1830-1930), speech, 1903, The 


8. When a man tells you that he got rich through hard work, ask him: “Whose?” 
DON MARQUIS (American journalist, 1878-1937), quoted in Edward Anthony, O Rare Don Marquis, 1962 


9. But shucks, we got the best politicians in this country that money can buy. 
WILL ROGERS (American actor and writer, 1879-1935), quoted in Will Rogers U.S.A., CBS, 9 March 1972 


| 10. | was in New Hampshire with my family at a pizza place. The kid working there 
goes, “Hey, you look like Adam Sandler.” I said, “Yeah, I know.” He goes, “What’s 
your name?” I go, “Adam Sandler.” And he goes, “Whoa, what a coincidence.” 


Liston stare speaks for her, her fury now at 
Mt. Everest heights. Benny’s eyes are 
glazed and he is full of childish stupidity. 
“Let’s build a snowman,” he says. 

Jill sighs heavily. Now the cork will be 
unleashed. “We’ll go to McDonald’s for 
breakfast,” he tells her, grasping at straws. 
‘They’ ve got a new special.” 

“To hell with McDonald’s,” she snaps. 
“For seven days I’ve wanted you to sober 
up,” pointing her finger at him as though 
confronted with someone offensive. “I 
don’t understand why for one week 
you’ve called in sick to work,” his wife 
scolds. “I just plain don’t understand it. 
And not one single day did you help me 
apartment hunt,” Jill huffed. “You gave 

‘up on yourself, and you gave up on me 
when I most needed you.” 

“Give me another chance,” he pleads. 

“No.” 

“Just one more chance.” 

“T cannot give in to you.” 

“Please.” 

“No!” she said. 

“Why?” 


24 February 1999 


11. Please accept my resignation. I don’t want to belong to any club that will accept me 


as a member. 


GROUCHO MARX (American comedian, 1895-1977), telegram to Los Angeles’s Delaney Club, Groucho 


and Me, 1959 


12. Virtue is insufficient temptation. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish By eur 1856- wees quoted in Evan Esar, editor, The Dictionary of 


Humorous Quotations, 1949 


13. Someone once asked me why women don’t gamble as ralich as men do, and I gave the 
common-sensical reply that we don’t have as much money. That was a true but incomplete 
answer. In fact, women’s total instinct for gambling is satisfied by marriage. :. 

GLORIA STEINEM (American feminist, 1934-), “Night Thoughts of a Media Watcher,’ Ms,, November 1981 


14. There’s a time in every man’s life and I’ve had plenty of them. 
CASEY STENGEL (American’ baseball manager, 1890?- ee) ae in Baseball, television dockinentary 


series; PBS, September 1994: 


15. I went to the store the other day to buy a bolt for our front door, for, ‘as I told the ~ 
storekeeper, the Governor was coming here. “Aye,” said he, “and the Legislature too.” 
“Then I will take two bolts,” said I. He said that there had been a steady demand Tor” 


bolts and locks of late, for our protectors were coming. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU (American philosopher, 1817-1862), ee 8 September 1859 


16. We’re all in this together — by. ourselves. ! 
LILY TOMLIN (American comedian, 1939- 3), quoted in Michéle Brown and Ann O’Connor, editors, “Life,” 
Hammer and Tongues: The Best of Women ’s Wit and Humor, 1986 


17. To cease smoking is the easiest thing. I ought to know. I’ve done it a thousand times. 
MARK TWAIN (American writer, 1835-1910), The Wit and Wisdom of Mark Twain, edited by Alex Ayres, 1987 


18. If you can keep your head when all about you are losing theirs, perhaps you’ ve mis- 


understood the situation. 
ANONYMOUS 


19. A lost object can always be found in the next place you would have looked had you") 


not stopped looking. 


20. An honest politician never takes a small bribe. 


21. We’re all free to do as we must. 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
Frank’s new book, The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 
6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. Both books are available in Bay Area bookstores. 


ADAM SANDLER (American actor, 1966-), quoted in Leah Garchik, “Personals,” 


“Because I know better.” 

Reality sinks in like a crunching upper- 
cut. His luck has runneth over. 

“Ah shit,” Benny slams his fist against 
the wall. “I’m a coward.” 

“I need a man — not a coward!” Jill 
heads for the kitchen as icy. as Sonny 
Liston after the first-round K.O. of Floyd 
Patterson, but not before delivering the 
final coup d’état: “I want you gone by 
midnight.” 

Benny’s face clouds, and he slumps 
back on the couch, his head swaying in 
disbelief. His world has simply fallen to 
pieces. Snowflakes descend at a faster and 
faster clip. As Benny packs he tries to 
hold back his emotions but the river of 
tears has its own flow. 

On a chance encounter in the super- 
market the following month, they pass by 
each other like strangers, but Benny’s 
feelings for Jill have not died. He attends 
church regularly, pleading for redemption, 
but he cannot change his ways. He is 
addicted to old faithful even though inter- 
nally he feels less than a man. His wife 
has marked him forever with shame. He 
walks through the nights with the ghost of 
her words trailing him like an ever-present 
horrific dream that knows no cure. 

Benny couldn’t remember how long he’d 
lived on the streets when he was roused by 
the heavy boots of two cops prodding his 
backside in front of the same convenience 
store where he’d so generously contributed 
to the coffers of the thin man. 

“You can’t sleep here tonight,” says the 
burly officer. “The owner’s been complain- 
ing about urine stains and all that mess.” 

“But officer, ’ ve got nowhere to go.” 

“There’s a shelter up the street,” says 
the short cop. 

“T can’t stoop to that level.” 

The burly officer points his finger at 
Benny. “No more hassles tonight, under- 
stood?” Downcast, Benny nods. 

Head bowed, Benny passes through the 
shelter doors only to be greeted by the 
thin man within seconds. Benny looks 
into his eyes trance-like. 

The thin man’s eyes bulge, “Ah man, 
don’t tell me, you got a raw deal!” 


San Francisco Chronicle, 
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Maple Leaf Blues 


by George Wynn 
aturday night and excitement in 
last summer’s Festival Montreal. 
Les touristes are all smiles saunter- 
ing down Saint-Denis street par- 
taking of the animated “Just For Laughs” 
parade, appreciative of the thunderous 
drums and medieval-costumed, jubilant 
dancers trailing antique black carriages. 

The crowd pauses at Viger Street to 
observe the grand spectacle of fireworks 
in the smoke-filled, red-green sky. It’s 
truly a jumping party atmosphere, but not 
for the aged men, duffel bags at their side, 
dozing on the ramparts up ahead. As the 
gay marchers continue into old Montreal 
for further celebration, they are unaware 
that around the corner a sickly, gray- 
haired, middle-aged man has set up camp 
under the trees by the Champ de Mars 
metro. He is enveloped in a red-and-white 
Canadian Maple Leaf blanket. 

Having written coast to coast for the 
street newspapers of North America for 
five years, I realize that each city has a 
“thereness” for the down and out, the out- 
sider. Homeless brothers and sisters have 
to find a means to survive within that exis- 
tential environmental situation and, depen- 
dent on the sensitivity and thoughtfulness 
of a particular city, they have to be propor- 
tionally inventive. Unlike the festive 
tourists, they cannot float on air. They 
must be thoroughly grounded. My first 
impression is that the “sans-abri” are 
unwanted spectators, outside the pale of 
“tres commercial Montreal.” 

I find myself each evening retreating to 
the fiction section of consumer-friendly 
Indigo Bookstore near McGill University 
to reflect on my notes. Why have I chosen 
to record the temper of the times of our 
most vulnerable population? Perhaps it is 
the philosophical muse of justice which 
summons me, or perhaps it is being the 
only child of Holocaust survivors. 

The statistics say that most homeless 
folk in Montreal are below the age of 35, 
but you’d never know it by the haggard 


40ish, 50ish and 60ish men queuing up 
for the one and only 5 p.m. meal at the 
Brewery Mission on the weekend. 

They’re tough, friendly hombres who 
for the most part blame themselves for 
their hard luck: “I screwed up” seems to 
be the standard line. These wiry, weary, 
grizzled veterans of the streets have a 
gleam of pride in their tired eyes even 
though the sweat on the backs of their 
necks and unpressed collars remind one of 
the Steinbeckian characters straight out of 
the Grapes of Wrath. These salt-of-the- 
earth souls generously offer advice where 
to find lodging and food. There is nothing 
jazzy about their situation, but they have 
more soul than all the spectators at the 
Jazz Festival put together. 

On Peel Street, a West Indian panhan- 
dler complains, “There is no compassion 
in Montreal when you are down and out.” 
Passers-by seem to go out of their way to 
avoid eye contact with panhandlers with 
upturned baseball caps in their callused 
hands. Status and elitism are as evident as 
expensive designer jeans on snug female 
fannies and athletic Yale buttocks. No one 
stops to befriend panhandlers — not on 
this day anyway. Social conscience is on 
holiday in La Belle Province. 


Homeless 
in Canada 


There is no compassion 
in Montreal when you 
are down and out. 
Social conscience is on 
holiday in La Belle 
Province. 


Compassion seems far below that of 
American cities. So many churches in 
Montreal of historic dimension, and yet 
who stops to apply the commandment, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” “How can I 
help my brother and sister” seems like an 
unheard cry in a city deafened by endless 
festivals and blinded by consumerism. 

They say Montreal is the most liberal 
city in Canada. The province of Quebec 
has a socialist government. Yet homeless 
folk without an address can only receive 
one welfare check of $522 for a month. 
Even the most conservative American 
cities provide more than this. The state or 
province has never and will never provide 
adequate protection and services for 
homeless folk. The mindset of the bureau- 
cracy has only one focus — narrow. 

Rather, it’s up to college students, like 
the interns at the street paper L’/tineratre 
and the Café sur la Rue, to provide the 
sociopolitical catalyst and bring human 
awareness to the general public. 

Riel Dupuis-Rossi from Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Marie-Claude Laberge from 
Quebec City are eight-week interns for 
Montreal’s street café and alternative 
newspaper. Marie-Claude is a second-year 
student in social work at UQAM 
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(Universite du Quebec 4 Montreal). Blonde 
Marie with a bright smile and fashion- 
model visage easily connects with the café- 
goers and vendors of L’Itineraire. She has 
learned more about the emotions of the 
have-nots and has greater respect for them 
and appreciation for their struggles. 

Riel is completing her final year at 
Concordia University and would like to 
attend law school and pursue advocacy 
law. Named for the rebel Louis Riel, 
leader of independence for the Metis peo- 
ple, she is quite an adventuress. She has 
ventured into the wilds of the Yukon and 
Alaska. She has an aura of majestic ease 
as hip as her West Indian dreads. Socially 
conscious and committed, she attended 
the demonstration against the Free Trade 
Area of the Americas (FTAA) in Quebec 
City. Globalization and the economics of 
poverty are her main interests. Her natural 
friendliness puts café-goers at ease and 
makes newcomers welcome. 

Marie and Riel are exemplary student 
activists, and will help make Montreal a 
more human place to live. More and more 
university students should be encouraged 
to follow their paths. 

It seems such a paradox that with all the 
noise of Festival Montreal, there’s an 
unwritten code that homeless folk remain 
quiet. Vendors of L’Itineraire and panhan- 
dlers seem to be on their best behavior, 
unlike American cities where the down- 
and-out aggressively hustle to keep afloat 
— indeed challenging the philanthropic 
bent of passers-by. There is an air of control 
by the city fathers here that says that kind 
of hard sell is absolutely forbidden. 

Meeting people’s basic needs is an 
essential aspect of a democratic city. 
There’s an empty feeling on the part of 
the Montreal citizenry towards the down- 
and-out. Perhaps, Madame and Monsieur, 
you could turn that around. The next time 
you are walking down Sainte-Catherine 
Street, drop some spare change into an 
upturned baseball cap. You’ll have a 
warmer city — in spirit anyway. 


Poor-Bashing: The Politics of Exclusion in Canada 


by Linda Moreau 


he publisher made an unusual 

announcement at the book 

launch held in Toronto for Jean 

Swanson’s book, Poor-Bashing: 
The Politics of Exclusion. Peter Steven, 
marketing coordinator for Between the 
Lines, said the price of the book was 
$24.95 or whatever you could afford. 
Swanson said later: “I was talking to Peter 
before it started, telling him I wanted to 
give the book away to poor people... I was 
surprised he really understood.” 

Swanson’s insights about poverty devel- 
oped as a grassroots organizer in 
Vancouver’s Downtown Eastside with the 
Residents Association (DERA) and as the 
founder of End Legislated Poverty (ELP). 
“T’ve been poor. I haven’t had a particular- 
ly easy life. I’ve worked in the anti-poverty 
movement for 25 years from the communi- 
ty level to the international level.” 

What is poor-bashing? Swanson 
replied, “Neighbours won’t let their chil- 
dren play with your children if you’re on 
welfare, so there all those really personal 
experiences of poor-bashing. But there’s 
institutional poor-bashing like having low 
welfare rates; having low minimum 
wages; you don’t have enough to live on; 
allowing poverty to exist when we live in 
a world that’s rich enough to end it. To 
me that’s poor-bashing.” 

Swanson wrote the book because her 
partner, Sandy Cameron, is “always telling 
everybody they should write a book.” She 
began writing the book in 1998 when. she... 
was ELP’s street newspaper editor. st e was” 


also the president of the National Anti- 
Poverty Organisation (NAPO). 

“There was a huge upsurge of poor- 
bashing in the ‘90s — which was disgust- 
ing,” Swanson said, “connected to the 
increase in corporate rights deals, (which), 
as I say in the book, “enlarg(ed) the group 
(of people) that corporations can say: ‘It’s 
OK they have a shitty job.’ I was coming 
to the end of my time as NAPO president. 
I put it to the board of directors, should I 
write their newsletter or a book? They 
chose the. book.” 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


in Eric Shragge’s book Workfare: 
Ideology for a New Underclass. Since ('d 
written one chapter, writing a book would 
be 10 times as much work, which proved 
to be not true at all.” 

Swanson found a publisher easily. 
Margerie Cohen, a Simon Fraser 
University professor, suggested that she 
contact Between the Lines, and the pub- 
lisher was interested. “It’s exactly the kind 
of book that we seek to publish,” says Paul 
Epril, from Between the Lines. “Lots of 
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work is quite the opposite. It’s written from 
the perspective of the people who are suf- 
fering those injustices.” 

Swanson thinks her background helped 
in writing the book. “I come from a privi- 
leged background,” she said. “I have a uni- 
versity education, and I’m white. I feel like 
I’m bi-class — working and middle. That 
makes it easier to write a book than if I was 
just working class.” She explained, “I met 
all these people over the years who know 
about poverty and poor-bashing. I was tak- 
ing advantage of any chance I got to travel 
and interview people about what poor- 
bashing meant to them.” 

She met Nancy Pollack, an editor who 
encouraged Swanson to plan her writing. 
“Nancy told me things like, you have to 
decide, are you going to have a “boxcar 
book’ where each chapter stands on its 
own, or do you want the chapters to be 
integrated with and follow each other. So 
I chose the boxcar style. (Some) people 
get the book and only look at the language 
chapter.” 

As the written material for the book 
accumulated, Swanson said she had to be 
organized. She pointed to numerous-file 
folders standing upright in cardboard 
holders on shelves in the living room. She 
had boxes of files for each chapter. At one 
stage in writing the book, she had three 
boxes per chapter. 

Swanson wrote the book chapter by 
chapter. She remembers the writing was 
very difficult. “I kept asking myself: What 
is oo point I want to Lad I wen to 
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Welfare Protest Challenges ‘Listening Session’ 


from page three 


As part of that group, he argued that wel- 
fare should be used to promote marriage 
and that married couples and their chil- 


_dren should have priority for all govern- 


ment assistance, including food stamps, 
housing, health and education services. 
These ideas sound good on their face; 
but the reality is, as Gray’s interview with 
Dr. Nobles in POOR Magazine outlines, 
the policy itself is based on the same kind 
of transubstantive error that Moynihan 
made in the 1960s, and in fact, from the 


same kind of claims; and it penalizes or 


sanctions poor, single-headed households 
just for being poor, single parents. 

Nobles said, “The idea of transubstan- 
tiation is that in looking at the surface 
behaviors of a people, you can draw con- 
clusions about the meaning and value of 
behaviors. But the meaning and value 
comes from the deep structure of a peo- 
ple’s culture and values. So in the Black 
family at the time Moynihan was examin- 
ing it, there was this whole notion of fam- 
ilies with women without husbands rais- 
ing children, which he deemed a broken 
home from his cultural deep structure — 
which was not that of the families he was 
examining.” 

As the protest wound down, I sat on 
the brick steps of the Grand Hyatt 
exchanging notes with Gretchen 
Hildebrand, a POOR Magazine reporter 
who took my place inside the hotel cover- 
ing Horn’s press conference that followed 
the “Listening Session.” She reported to 
me what the token welfare recipient said 
in the press conference, that “welfare 
reform was great — she has no problems 
with it.”” And that Horn mentioned that the 
“protesters” outside just needed to learn 
how to communicate better. Finally, when 
Gretchen tried to ask her question about 
the Fatherhood Initiative, he barely 
answered and then closed the conference. 

After I said goodbye to Gretchen and 
several folks from the protest had left, 
Joseph Bolden from POOR and I were 
collecting our stuff on the steps when out 
of the corner of my eye I saw a four-per- 
son brigade of suits approach, and sud- 
denly Joe’s hand was being shaken. 

“Hello, I’m Wade Horn,” said some- 
one, and a tall man in a gray suit with a 
red tie, a little tuft of curly black hair that 
sat on the very top of his head, and blood- 
shot eyes was shaking my limp hand. 

“Hi. I’m Lisa Gray-Garcia from POOR 
Magazine,” I choked in response. 

“I know who you are,” he said. I won- 


dered why — was I on his wiretapping 


Qt 
O% 


list? He continued, “Would you like to 
ask us some questions? I hear that you 
would all like to talk with us...” 

“Uh yeah, I guess.” I tried to think 
through the weirdness of the moment, and 
wondered where everyone else was. “I 


Lost Between the Lines 
from page 12 


Close to the beginning of the meeting, 
an SRO hotel resident spoke out against 
turning her neighborhood into “one big 
parking lot.” She has a reason to fear this. 

As it was described in the meeting, the 
plans for the new federal office building 
at 7th and Mission include destroying 600 
existing parking spaces. While the build- 
ing would create only 45 new parking 
spaces, they expect 1600 employees and 
500 to 600 visitors to be coming to this 
building every day. The bureaucrats in the 
room insisted that they are only trying to 
strategize this new demand (along with 
parking demands from Nordstrom’s, new 
glass-enclosed, street-level retail stores, as 
well as the proposed “theater district’). 

POOR magazine co-editor Tiny spoke 
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mean, yes... just let me get my pen and 
notebook.” I desperately tugged at my 
impossibly disorganized backpack to find 
something to write on and something to 
write with, finally pulling out an eye pen- 
cil. I began the interview, hoping that if 
Joe and I could stall them long enough 


with questions some of the people who 


remained would start to gather. 

I asked, “Is it true that you want to cut 
off welfare benefits of families who aren’t 
married?” 

“We are interested in promoting two- 
parent families,” he replied. “It is impor- 
tant to the health of the children that they 
have two parents.” 

“But are you saying that there should 
be sanctions against single-parent TANF 
recipients?” 

“No, of course not,” he shook his small 
hair tuft from side to side. “We don’t want 
abusive relationships to stay together. We 
are only instituting premarital education 
classes, conflict resolution training, incen- 
tives to families to stay married, and try- 
ing to help them improve their skills to do 
sO.” 

And then everyone was there. We were 
surrounded. The small crowd that was left 
realized what was going on and Jason 
Negron from POWER cut in: “We have a 
lot of folks here who would like you to 
hear their concerns.” Libby, a mother on 
welfare from POWER began, “As a moth- 
er I would like to be able to have my sec- 


_ondary and post-secondary education 


accepted as welfare-to-work activity 
rather than sanctioned by welfare like it is 
now.” 

“We are looking at educational oppor- 
tunities right now,” Horn said, but I for 
one didn’t understand his answer. 

“T raised my children on welfare and | 
now work with mothers on welfare,” a 
representative from Every Mother is A 
Working Mother cut in. “What I want to 
know, and many of the mothers that I rep- 
resent, is why can’t you value mothering 
as a form of work — the work that moth- 
ers do is very hard and deserves wages 
just like any other job. We want you to 
answer that.” 

“Well, I believe that the role of moth- 
ers is very important, and we care a lot 
about children. They are our main con- 
cern.” 

“But that’s not what I am asking. What 
I am asking is will you consider valuing 
mothering as waged work?” 

I watched Horn’s eyes — he gulped, 
blinked, unable to create another truly 
smooth reply. 

“I want you to answer that, Mr. Horn.” 

“Well..:” Horn sputtered, his eyes 
blinking rapidly. 

“Eschucha. Yo soy madre...” Nora 
Calderon from Homeless Prenatal 
Program and POWER interrupted with a 
similar question but geared toward the 


neighborhood was expected to make up 
the difference and provide this parking. 

This major focus on parking seemed to 
be competing with housing as a priority in 
the plan but wasn’t sufficiently addressed 
by most groups. After the discussion ses- 
sions, the groups reported their feedback to 
the meeting. While residents’ substantial 
issues such as potential parking lots, polic- 
ing, safety and standards of living in SROs 
were touched on by the attendees, the over- 
all goals and objectives of the PAC and its 
plan went basically unquestioned. 

One group made an excellent sugges- 
tion that all parking structures be required 
to also include low-income housing. This 
kind of creative thinking was challenged 
by the bureaucrats and developers but 
seems to be the only solution for the kinds 
of opposing viewpoints and =>rests that 
showed up to give input. 


_It was heartening to hear,so much 


Camp Paradise 


from page four 


| public allowed to comment on it — a 


clear violation of the state Brown Act 
requiring open meetings. Reilly moved 
“to direct staff to enforce infractions of 
the city’s current ordinances along the 
riverbank as soon as possible according 
to the City’s normal procedures.” 

Lest there be any confusion, Mayor 
Fitzmaurice said, “the critical problem at 
Camp Paradise needs to be abated.” The 
message to the police department, he 
said, “was it’s okay to do abatement.” 

Councilmember Sugar added a provi- 
sion to help campers evacuate in case of 
flooding, the much-trumpeted reason 
Fitzmaurice cited in saying the camp had 
to go. Weather reports for November, 
Sugar acknowledged, were dry and 
favorable. Then along with Porter, 
Fitzmaurice, and Reilly, he voted for the 
illegal “law enforcement” motion. 

Two years before, Sugar had fought to 
suspend the Sleeping Ban over the winter 
and asked police to use other laws. Now 


specific plight of poor immigrant mothers 
on welfare. Cindy Weisner from POWER 
acted as her translator, saying, “She wants 
to know why you penalize immigrant 
mothers when they need to stay home and 
raise their children. She wants to raise her 
children; she doesn’t want to have to 
leave her very young children without 
their mother.” 

When Nora was finished he said noth- 
ing. The woman from Every Mother is a 
Working Mother repeated her question. 

“Well, my interest in all of this is what 
happens to the kids,” Horn said. “Ten 
years ago I went to Alaska to convince the 
Native American mothers to not use for- 
mula or sugar water which was rotting 
their children’s teeth and to continue to 
breast feed, so I’m fully aware of the 
importance of breastfeeding and the 
importance of staying with the mother as 
long as possible.” 

“T am a mother that is trying to go to 
college. When are you going to support 
that?” asked a mother from LIFETIME. “I 
need to get my degree. I am struggling but 
I will get it because I have to — and when 
I do, my children will be so proud when 
they see their mother walking down that 
aisle with her degree. But why do you 
make it so hard for folks to go to school 
on welfare? Not everyone is as strong as 
me and they just give up when they are 
constantly faced with obstacles. I will get 
jt no matter even if you do sanction me.” 

“You see, you will get it no matter 
what. That’s what we’re saying is that 
people can do things if they really want 
to, with or without welfare,” said one of 
the suits flanking Horn’s right side as he 
lunged into the conversation. His name 


emphasis placed on low-income housing; 
but in general, the actual need for shelters 
and NO-income housing was quickly 
brushed over. It seems that if the people 
who are so in need of shelter and support 
couldn’t find out about the meeting and 
represent this need, then their needs will 
basically not be considered. 

But the PAC has a lengthy process. 
After digesting all the input from the meet- 
ings they will rework their plan and present 
it again for reaction and more input. It is up 
to them to stay true to the multitude of poor 
folks who were represented by the few 
sleepy residents and activists who made it 
to this first meeting. Once this plan is reis- 
sued, it is up to us to respond and keep up 
the fight to let the PAC know just wha 
they are missing. 

One resident stated in her group’s sum- 
mary that the color she sees “is green. It’s 
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he was voting to enforce the Camping 
Ban at Camp Paradise. Porter seemed to 
be selling out the substance of his two 
resolutions. What would those resolu- 
tions mean if Camp Paradise was dis- 
persed before the staff reports came back 
on the intake center of the SCSC and the | 
proposed alternate campsites? 
Urged Primack: “Before we evacuate, 
we need a management plan in place. It’s 
not just removing Camp Paradise. 
Rousting works only for a night. With 
new folks, theyll come in and, what, get 
cited every four months like before?” 
Prescient and acid-tongued Roxanne 
Acquistapace summed up the scene even 
before the council debate began: “Camp 
Paradise has to go because it solves a 
problem and because it costs nothing. 
That is something you cannot endure.” 


To contact Camp Paradise, e-mail camppa- 
radise@hotmail.com. To join or contact 
Friends of Camp Paradise, e-mail Carl Wilson 
at rudio@cruzio.com or call (831) 425-4787. 
To contact any member of the Santa Cruz 
City Council, leave a phone message at (831) 
420-5020. To contact Robert Norse & HUFF, 
e-mail rnorse@hotmail.com. 


tag read Clarence Carter. 

“Well, guess what,” I cried, unable to 
stand it any longer. “I have a sixth grade 
education and I am one of those people 
who got stopped by welfare, as several of 
the folks that we work with at POOR 
were. So I want to know why doesn’t wel- 

-fare-to-work mean JOB CREATION — 
in other words, really welfare to work for 
folks who have substance abuse, mental 
health and other issues that make it hard 
for them to find work?” 

“Well, that’s up to the states, we can’t 
force them to do that.” 

“That’s not true, you can make it poli- 
cy on the federal level,” I insisted. 

“T think it’s very important to help peo- 
ple get into jobs.” Horn looked at his 
aides. 

“So when will you meet with all of us 
for a REAL listening session,” someone 
from the back shouted to him. 

“Yeah, when can we meet to really 
talk,’ another person shouted. 

He looked down and then up. His aides 
motioned him to go. “Well, I’ve got to 
go.” He started moving backwards, 
toward the hotel. 

“But when can we meet? Let’s set a 
date to actually listen to folks — to talk 
and to figure some of this out.” We all 
shouted to him. 

“Sure, I’ll do that,” he replied too easily. 

We continued to ask, “But when can 
you commit to a date?” 

“T will commit to the process. I am not 
sure when or where,” he said, looking 
down at the last sentence, his words 
becoming faint memories of political dou- 
blespeak fading into the pillars of shining 
hotel glass. : 


PAC proposal puts diversity and social 
and economic equity first on the list, it 
still remains to be seen if they can learn to 
see things the way Mid-Market residents 
and poor folks in San Francisco do. 

POOR magazine co-founder Dee noted 
that another important creative idea men- 
tioned at this meeting was the concept of 
creating a system for SRO residents to 
purchase their hotel rooms. Homeless 
people who reside on the sidewalk in the 
Mid-Market area, especially on Jessie 
Street, should also have the right and 
opportunity to purchase the space in 
which they reside. Gaining equity in their 
rooms and in their neighborhood would 
prevent the displacement that the PAC 
-laims to want to avoid. We at POOR 
sagazine strongly support these ideas and 
ge the SFRA to not lose these and other 
important new solutions in the bureaucrat- 
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Peace with Justice: Building an Anti-War Movement 


by Chris Crass 


ot so long ago, I was getting 

ready to leave for Washington, 

D.C. The mass mobilization 

was gaining momentum as the 
IMF/World Bank meetings approached at 
the end of September. I was excited about 
heading out early to do ‘Anti-Racism for 
Global Justice’ workshops and get 
involved with the organizing. Then, I 
woke up like millions of other people on 
September 11 to the news of tragic vio- 
lence. Like you, I was horrified. And like 
you, it has weighed heavy on my mind 
and spirit ever since. 

Several weeks later and the bombs are 
dropping in Afghanistan. The political 
landscape has been rocked by these recent 
events. While the ground is still shifting 


. rapidly, it is clear that our hope lies with 


building an anti-war movement commit- 
ted to anti-racist politics and the agenda of 
global justice. 

Two movements that have gained sig- 
nificant momentum in the last five years 
are those working against the prison- 
industrial complex and corporate global- 
ization. Organizations and activists from 
each of these movements are making 
important contributions to. anti-war 
efforts. Like many others, I believe that 
collaboration between these two move- 
ments has enormous possibilities. This 


- essay documents some of this work and 


explores possibilities for social change in 
this time period. Through alliance build- 
ing, political education and developing 
our capacity to organize, we work in this 
time of crisis to end war, challenge racism 
and further all of our struggles for justice. 


“We who believe in freedom cannot 
rest.” — Ella’s Song, Sweet Honey in the Rock 


Within hours of the tragedy on 
September 11, work began in the Bay Area 
to hold a Solidarity Gathering and vigil the 
next night, on September 12. Over 600 
people, mostly people of color, came out to 
collectively mourn the loss of lives, to 
stand with Middle Eastern, South Asian 
and North African communities against 
racist attacks, and to reaffirm our commit- 
ment to work for peace and justice. 

The vigil was put together by organiza- 
tions of color under the name 911 
Solidarity Committee Against War and 
Racism. The gathering was organized by 


and for people of color to demonstrate © 


solidarity in this time of crisis and to cre- 
ate space for leadership from people of 
color in the emerging anti-war movement. 
The Committee has also done political 
education as the bombing of Afghanistan 
continues, and organized a march against 
war and racism led by youth of color that 
brought out over 800 people. 

These actions have been organized pri- 
marily by people who have played an 
enormous role in the growing movement 
led by youth of color against the prison- 
industrial complex. The statewide racist 
attack on young people fueled Proposition 
21, a juvenile crime ballot measure, which 
won in the March 2000 California elec- 
tion. Prop 21 ignited a response from 
youth of color that has been referred to as 
the beginnings of the next civil rights 
movement. And just as the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee in the 
1960s helped launch the anti-war move- 
ment, young people of color today, who 
have been at the forefront of racial justice 
struggles, are leading anti-war efforts 
around the country. 

In the Bay Area, STORM (Standing 
Together to Organize a Revolutionary 
Movement), which is part of the 91] 
Solidarity Committee Against War anc 
Racism, released a statement that reads: 
“Suffering under the boot of poverty, peo- 
ple around the world are becoming more 
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National student networks which have spent the past years 
organizing against sweatshops, environmental destruction, 
the WTO/IMEF/World Bank and corporate globalization 
came together to join their calls for global justice with an 
explicit anti-war and anti-racist stand. , 


and more desperate. Neither police repres- 
sion at home nor U.S. bombs abroad will 
ease this fundamental despair; instead, 
they will only continue this vicious cycle 
of frustration and violence. Ordinary peo- 
ple in the United States can best deter 
future attacks by insisting that the U.S. 
government abandon its oppressive role of 
keeping down workers and dominating 
poor nations around the world. 
Increasingly, safety at home will require 
justice abroad. Intensified police crack- 
downs at home and military savagery 
abroad are not the answer; the answer is 
justice. We must not allow the United 
States to respond with bombs for Third 
World people and continued support for 
repressive dictatorships and rapacious cor- 
porations. Instead, we demand that the 
U.S. respond to this crisis with efforts to 
meet the legitimate demands of the major- 
ity of the human family.” 

In Los Angeles, Tafarai Bayne of Youth 
Organizing Communities read an anti-war 
statement at a recent press conference that 
was widely covered in Chinese, Japanese 
and Spanish language newspapers but 
ignored by the Los Angeles Times. Youth 
Organizing Communities (YOC) played a 
significant role in the fight against Prop 21 
and focuses on educational justice in 
L.A.’s enormous public school system. 

Franchezska Zamora, an organizer 
with YOC, noted, “Our membership and 
constituency is mostly people of color 
who have experienced discrimination 
based on immigration status and racial 
profiling. We see how racism impacts our 
families and communities and so we have 
a historical responsibility to take an anti- 
war stand at this time.” The anti-war state- 
ment has been signed by over 40 groups 
in Los Angeles, representing community, 
labor, service, immigrant, and youth- 
based organizations. 

Meanwhile, on college campuses 
across the United States, peace-and-jus- 
tice activists are mourning the loss of life, 
standing in solidarity against racism and 
organizing against the war, calling out 
“Our Grief is Not a Cry for War” and 
“Stop the Racist Attacks.” National stu- 
dent networks which have spent the past 


years organizing against sweatshops, 
environmental destruction, the 
WTO/IMF/World Bank and corporate 


globalization came together to join their 


calls for global justice with an explicit 
anti-war and anti-racist stand. Actions 
ranged in size from a dozen to thousands. 

In addition to anti-war and anti-racism 
protests, Arab, South Asian, Muslim, 
North African and Middle Eastern com- 
munities, all facing racist attacks, have 
been organizing. In New York City, 
DRUM (Desis Rising Up and Moving) is 
a freedom organization of and for low- 
income South Asians. DRUM has put 
together a multilingual hotline, and is 
monitoring and documenting INS abuses 
of immigrants in detention centers. 

Solidarity against racism vigils have 
been held across the country. An organiz- 
er in Chicago, who asked to remain 
anonymous, has been working to bring 
mostly white people out to vigils in soli- 
darity at mosques. She said, “As people 
build friendships through the vigils, I 
hope that it begins to click for the people 
who attend that there is a fundamental 
contradiction in saying that Muslim 
Americans should have the right to live in 
peace while their grandmothers, aunts and 
cousins in Afghanistan should be killed.” 

In addition to vigils, organizing efforts 
have been initiated to provide physical 
solidarity. Requests have come in to 
groups doing escort work to accompany 
children to and from school, to go with 
elders who simply want to go for a walk 
or buy groceries. 

This current solidarity effort brings 
many challenges. Chantel, an organizer 
who works in Middle Eastern communi- 
ties, has been documenting and recording 
racist abuse and harassment. When asked 
about pitfalls and possibilities for doing 
this kind of anti-racism work, she 
responded with a list which included: 
“Understand that Islamic/Muslim commu- 
nities are not all the same. Realize that 
people from the Middle East have been 
fighting terrorists and their own govern- 
ments for years. Understand white privi- 
lege right now: I can’t do the same type of 
activism right pow that a white person can 
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On Hearing of America 


Invading Afghanistan 
by Claire J. Baker 


After the church service 

early announcement and minutes 
of silence for reflection 

my seat mate put on 

purple woolen gloves. 


What was that chill — wind 
from swarms of worried angels? 
What was the rumble — 

oceans churning like tears? 


Shaken by Vanity and ongoing 
Inhumanity, congregants 
quaked, concepts of god and 
goodness drew a notch closer 
to shadowy, indistinct. 


because I have much more to lose. 
Educate yourself about Middle Eastern 
culture and don’t assume that everyone is 
Arab or Muslim. It seems like most 
activists only know about the struggle of 
women in Afghanistan and a few issues in 


_Iraq, but there is so much that we need to 


educate ourselves about in Yemen, Iran, 
Saudi, Bahrain, Pakistan, etc. Please real- 
ize that the terrorists are not freedom 
fighters, they are not anti-capitalists or 
revolutionaries, but rather they are funda- 
mentalists who use the word Islam and 
Muslim to further their own greedy politi- 
cal agendas. Ask people what they would 
like and how you can be useful rather than 
assuming you know what’s best for other 
people. Support the rights of immigrants 
who might be facing deportation with the 
new laws being passed. Recognize that 


_you have a responsibility to act in solidar- 


ity with communities under racist attack. 
Also recognize that you are a voice right 
now for so many people who can’t speak 
(under threat of violence) and that means 
being responsible.” 

We who believe in freedom must orga- 
nize. Stephanie Guilloud, an organizer and 
educator in Olympia, Washington, who 
played a major role in the mass mobiliza+ 
tion against the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in Seattle, said, “I believe that the 
9/11 events have fundamentally changed 
our organizing work. The stakes have 
been changed and we (who are white radi- 
cals) can no longer afford to pick and 
choose issues as we find it convenient. 
The challenge of the current political cli- 
mate is to develop a movement that is not 
only focused on preventing and stopping a 
war but also committed to a sustained 


struggle for justice on all fronts. I think © 


we have to slow down and strategize a 
long-term campaign for true justice that 
incorporates an attack on all the oppres- 
sive forces that led to this crisis.” 

Guilloud continued, “As white radicals 
who think we already know about racism 
and how it works, I believe we must take 
anti-oppression work seriously. If we want 
to organize and mobilize people beyond 
our insular radical communities we need to 
challenge each other and find language and 
analysis that is accessible and movement- 
building. We need to develop long-term 
strategy and sustainable tactics, which 
includes positioning anti-racism work at 
the core of our efforts.” 

Vann Jones, executive director of the 
Ella Baker Center for Human Rights, has 


been heavily involved in work against the _ 


prison-industrial complex. He said, “The 
top priority for grassroots activists is this: 
unite the existing economic justice, envi- 
ronmental justice and criminal justice 
movements against racism and war. Now is 
no time for us to run and hide in shame, or 
start waving war flags around. Now is the 
time for the global, grassroots movement 


See Peace with Justice page 17 
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Peace with Justice 


from page 16 


for social justice to move up to the next 


level. Now — more than ever — is the 
time for us to stand up and fight for a 
vibrant, multiracial, bottom-up democra- 
cy that can protect and preserve the web 
of life. Safety at home requires economic 
and social justice here and abroad. 

“Therefore, we must categorically 
reject bin Laden’s tactics of terror via 
underground cells. And we must also 
reject Bush’s tactics of terror via over- 
head bombers. We must be willing to 
oppose the Bush agenda of global cor- 
porate domination. And we must reject 
the bin Laden agenda of global reli- 
gious domination. All together, our 
movements offer a third way out. If we 
stay true to our transformative agenda, 
the hope unleashed in Seattle and 
Durban will ultimately prevail over the 
fear unleashed in Manhattan and D.C.” 

The days immediately following 
9/11, I was scared (still am). I needed to 
do something small to push myself, as 
well as begin to express.an alternative 
politics. I wore a T-shirt to work that 
reads, “US Sanctions in Iraq Kill 
Children.” I was nervous at first, ner- 
vous that a customer at the video store I 
work at might go off on me, or worse. 
Someone read the front and then asked 
to read the back, which said, “Stop 
Genocide, Peace With Iraq.” 

I couldn’t tell at first what she 
thought ‘of it, then-with sadness in her 
voice, she said, “That’s why they hate 


us.” She told me about the nightmares 


she was’ having, planes exploding and 
buildings crashing down around her, 
night after night. I didn’t respond with 
more information about U.S. foreign 


policy; ‘Ijust listened: I’ve been trying - 


to listen a lot to péople, trying to really 


understand the multiple reasons that — 


people are hanging flags and singing 
“God Bless America.” Listening is cen- 
tral to: good organizing and it’s some- 
thing that I often forget. 

Popular opposition and movements 
for justice are not made by rousing 
speeches and large marches alone. As 
organizers, we must also commit our- 
selves to the day-to-day work of devel- 
oping a sustained struggle for justice on 
all fronts that is committed to anti- 
oppression work, as Guilloud high- 
lights. We must practice respect and 
come to understand the subtleties of 
solidarity as we work to “unite the 
existing economic justice, environmen- 
tal justice and criminal justice move- 
ments against racism and war,” as Jones 
suggests. We must remain grounded 
and take care of each other in the 
process of confronting this crisis so that 
we can “stay true to our transformative 
agenda” and build upon the “hope 
unleashed in Seattle and Durban.” 


THREE STRATEGIES FOR ACTIVISTS 


So how do we organize? Three 
strategies come to mind in building an 
anti-war movement committed to anti- 
racist politics and guided by an agenda 
and vision of global justice: 

1. Develop and nurture alliances 
between movements, organizations and 
individuals who have already been 
working for justice. 

2. Do political education work with a 
focus on international economics, U.S. 
foreign policy and the power of social 
change movements to make history. 

3. Engage new people in social 
change work while also building our 
overall organizing capacity and visions 
for liberation. 

The first step requires coalition work 
and developing relationships between 
organizations and individuals. It 
requires working from a basis of 


respect. It’s useful to learn. about the 
groups that are already organizing, what 
they have been involved with, who they 


work with and how. Majority white - 


organizations need to pay particular 
attention to showing respect for the 
leadership of radicals of color when 
working with organizations mostly of 
color. The long history of white 
activists undermining social change 
work and disregarding and/or disre- 
specting organizations of color did not 
change after 9/11. 

Hence, Guilloud’s emphasis on anti- 
oppression work cannot be overlooked, 
particularly in times of crisis when 
emergency coalitions bring groups 
together who don’t traditionally collab- 
orate. The more white activists priori- 
tize challenging white privilege and 
educating themselves about racism and 
anti-racism, the more the movement as 
a whole grows stronger. Remember that 
working together doesn’t just mean 
speaking at the same rally. Ask other 
people what they think, what possibili- 
ties they see for organizing. Get coffee 
and learn more about each other and the 
groups you’re involved with. 
Organizing isn’t just getting lots of peo- 
ple to a rally; it’s about building rela- 
tionships which in turn build our collec- 
tive power. 

The second step requires doing enor- 
mous work which has been happening all 
over the country: teach-ins, study groups, 
discussion groups, forums, workshops, 
lectures, and more. Mike Prokosch, an 
organizer and popular economics educa- 
tor in Boston who works with United for 


a Fair Economy, points out that “the 


events of 9/11 have left an entire nation 
asking, ‘Why?’ It is the responsibility of 
social justice activists to develop curricu- 
lum, put on events and create opportuni- 


ties for, people to. explore .that question... 
We need to give people the information ©. 


and context of international politics and 
encourage critical thinking. If.we can 
help people develop their own under- 
standing of the world and give people a 
sense of their own power then we will be 
contributing enormously to long-term 
social change efforts.” : 

As organizers, we work to connect 
the issues and build the movement. As 
radical educators, we connect the issues 
and develop analysis and vision. We 
should think of our rallies and marches 
as, at once, mobilizing people who are 
already engaged and as political educa- 
tion for new people. In a time of crisis 
lots of folks are looking for informa- 
tion, and in times of war lots of folks 
get active for the first time. We need to 
nurture the choir while also engaging 
the congregation. 

The third step requires that we get 
ourselves organized. When new folks 


The Moment of Fright 


by Gloria M. Rodriguez 


I thought of you, my friend, when I got up 


come to meetings, we need to be able to 
find easy ways to plug them in. Folks 
are coming out because they are con- 
fused, enraged or sad. We need to be 
able to channel that energy into handing 
out leaflets, putting up posters, making 
phone calls, going to political education 
events to deepen their/our knowledge, 
and going to actions. We also need to 
be welcoming and_ friendly. 
Surveillance and infiltration by the state 
is a reality. Our greatest protection is 
also our strength, building popular 
movements for social change. | 
As new folks are coming in, we need 
to be giving people skills to participate. 
Workshops on media, direct action, 
anti-racism, strategic campaign design, 
and grassroots organizing help to build 
the coalition or group. Trainings are 
good for people who have already been 
around as well. In a time of crisis, an 
organizing dynamic can manifest in 
which the most experienced activists go 
into overdrive mode and everyone else 
tries to keep up. It is in these times of 
crisis when it is even more important 
for people to conceptualize organizing 
as encouraging others to act, to help 
others build confidence in their abilities 
to act and to provide training and edu- 
cation to help others act effectively. 
Even as we try to bring out lots of 
folks to rallies and teach-ins, we should 
also be committed to developing other 
people’s leadership and building organi- 
zations that allow people. to practice 
political work. As we challenge injustice, 
we also need to challenge ourselves and 
each other to grow and become more 


-effective in our work for justice. - 


We are in difficult times; but if we 
listen carefully, think strategically, and 
persevere, then we can work for a 


world in which the-tragic events of 9/11. 
.. will not eyer.be repeated anywhere... 


Bah Se aes FS 
_, RESOURCES 


* Z Magazine’s website has informative 


analysis on what’s going on at zmag.net 
+ Postersforpeace.org is a NYC-based 


autonomous actions initiative. They have — 


lots of posters such as, “Our Grief is Not a 
Cry for War” and “Our Son died a victim of 


an inhuman ideology. Our actions should 


not serve the same purpose—parents of a 
WTC victim.” 

+ ActionLA.org has updates on organiz- 
ing in Southern California and contacts. 

+ Ella Baker Center for Human Rights’ 
website is booksnotbars.org. 

« Students Transforming and Resisting 
Corporations’ website is starcalliance.org. 

+ For more on anti-racism/anti-oppres- 
sion organizing, check out Colours of 
Resistance www.tao.ca/~colours. 

+ Indymedia has a section 
devoted to anti-war coverage at 
indymedia.org/peace. 


HEALING FROM WAR 


by Julia Vinograd 


Go back to hurting, 

go back to being afraid 

of breaking with your lover, 

of losing your job, 

of your favorite tv program being canceled, 
of busses running late, 

of tomatoes tasting like plastic, 

of being caught in the rain, 

of being laughed at in school, 

of gaining weight, 

of getting old, 

of glasses, 

of the phone not ringing, 

of the boss looking blankly over your head, 
of the rent going up, 

of hangovers, 

of burning dinner 

and smoke setting off the alarm, 

of someone with a knife walking behind you 
in the dark. A 
Go back to the terrors of peace. 

Go back to the pain of peace. 

Heal. 


SCARED 


by Julia Vinograd 


If I push my elevator button 
will the wires be crossed _ 
so I launch bombs? _ 

I don’t really believe it 


‘but I don’t.really believe 


20 men armed with knives 

toppled the World Trade towers. — 
What’snext? «i : 
Taking out the Statue of Liberty’s torch 
with a slingshot? : ibe 
After. an emergency’ 

they used to ring: all clear 


«| but IL don’t think it’s after yet | 
/.| and I know it’s not clear...) - 


How can we do Halloween? 

We can’t pretend to be scared 

when. we’re really scared. __ 

Can we still give children fake blood, 
real candy and some kind of smile? 
We’re not sure who hurt us EY Aoi 
so we pretty much declared war 

in all directions. 

And the war won’t end till we feel safe again. 
Safe and strong enough. 

to put a white picket fence 

around the moon. 

But safety’s fallen like Humpty Dumpty. 
Not all the king’s horses. 

and all the king’s men 

can put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


After The Crash 


by Gloria M. Rodriguez 


The ashes are dampened by heaven’s tears 


The world weeps from the despicable acts 
done by a depraved few 


Workers tirelessly pick through 
concrete and steel 
while glass cuts 


this early morning bright with light with but a chance 
to reflect compassion for all those lost in fright 

and your family’s plight within the smoke and dust; 
so tell me what it is you hear, my friend 

As they do say, the news is good and bad, 

but still I pray for more than me and mine 

because all the world should not just blink and think 
that we will sit and wait for just the time 

when it is right and then they can feel fright 

And what are your concerns for all those in 

this city who suffer with loss and thoughts of more 
than just a few bad dreams that don’t just blow 
away, for all that is best said and done 

can still a tear be shed for those unfound? 

With memories still deep I alone do weep 

for if my family be still alright, then I 

a promise do keep, to never forget this day 

when all from hell broke loose and justice gone 

that now we reap the right to search with might 


and they bleed from without and within 


They listen 
pray 
stand strong 
determined and united in hope of survivors 
instead 
only mangled bodies 


The world merely sees edificial wreckage 
but if they were here 
they would see what democratic unity is 


Freedom above fear 
strength from its diversity 
proud of its unity 
compassion for its injured and fallen 
vision for tomorrow 


This is the nation of 
The United States of America 
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by Raul Quetzumoc Alcaraz 


As I swim in the shaky, salty waters 
I hear the seas weep 

making these waters deep 

making it hard to settle and sleep 
These attacks creep in surprise 

to keep the world in eternal cries 


As I saw the images on television 
my mouth opened wide in horror 
It was a lifetime of emotions 

in one single motion 

My mint breath turned bad 

and bit by bit started to rot 

My clear throat turned sad 

and started to make a tight knot 
My calm bones cracked 

and turned mad 

making my heart feel shot 

My transparent eyes darkened 
with dry tears 

My numb brain penetrated new fears 
Over 6 billion tears 

make the waters rise over the years 
Over 6 billion fears 

make the nights darker over the years 
All we need is an oxygen tank 

and a candle 

to handle whatever nears 


Outside 

I look at the sky 

and ask ‘why?’ 

How can human souls 
withhold 

so much darkness 

and cause such nameless tolls 


Are we secure? 

Can anyone cure 

this concern 

I can’t seem to endure? 

The hideous crime 

smashed all time 

and left everyone speechless 
like a mime 

I’m : 
feeling my heart oozing slime 


UNTITLED WORDS OF 9-11-01 


_ Let’s not have hate be our fate... 
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the bare wall begrimed 
Now 

everyone’s forced to climb 
out of the sublime 

after the hideous crime 


Yesterday’s world: 

It’s the end of a world I once knew 
Now a stranger 

now in anger 

Now uncertain 

now in pain 


Innocent lives 

were convicted 

of a murder undone : 
They went in the World Trade Center 
not knowing 

they would leave behind 

words unspoken 

little ones unwoken 

a priceless glass broken 

half the world frozen — 

not hoping 

and little kids still coping 


There’s no need to fear 

No need to hide 

Everything’s going to be alright 
Everything’s going to be just fine 
Just remember hope 

will continue to shine 

With no doubt on my mind 

I know that beyond shadows 

is the flicker 

that leads the world from obscurity 
I wish 

the children could grow up in purity 
at least with a sense of security 


Let’s release peace... 

We don’t need war for peace! 
We need peace for peace! 
Let’s not name the nameless... 


-Let’s not blame the blameless... 


Let’s not have hate escalate... 
Let’s not have hate communicate... 


LIBERATION!!! 


by Raul Quetzumoc Alcaraz 


My sadness 

was a consequence 

of the innocents 

lost in the 

Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C., 
and New York City attacks... 


My heart truly goes out 

to all the families 

believe me 

To the victims 

of all the sick things 

To the prey 

of all these 

cruelties 

In the building 

people chose ground over flames 
falling in infinity 

so much pain 

Understandable though 

What a pity 

and so insane how 

the media 

repeated those scenes 
Irresponsibility 

They should’ve had more nobility 
More respect 

I expected more 

What a horrible disrespect 
What if a relative identified a fallen one? 
What a sullen ton 

smothering one 


Because of Freedom of Speech 
I’ll read this speech... 
Untied from the suffocating leash. 


The government 

the corporate media 
should not 

suppress information 

The government 

the corporate media 
should 

address the nation 

with no misrepresentations 
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Simply 

with sincerity and clarity 
Unfortunately that’s a rarity 
Let me hear both sides 

Not just the one that they won 
Tired of all these lies!! 


Violence 

is a conflict 

no one will gain from 

Sole purpose 

to inflict 

more pain than 

we had before 

Why do they want bloody shores? 
Why do they want to destroy earth’s core? 
Haven’t they learned from before? 
Enough! 

No more!! 

WAR? 

WHAT FOR?? 

IT WON’T GET US FAR!!! 


See them 

lead them 

and feed them 

to civil freedom 

oppose the misleading medium 
oppose racial scapegoating 
keep justice going 

and sowing 

Love pouring 

overflowing 

Everyone knowing 
Differentiating knowledge 
from ignorance 

since here’s our chance 

to advance 

the elevation 

of today’s civilization 

into 

liberacion 

aqui esta esta cancion 

de paz y amor 

con una mision 
What’s the greatest realization 
since our God-given creation? 


LIBERATION!!! 
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Poor-Bashing in. Canada 
fon Daze i 4 : 


have an introduction (for each chapter) 
that drew people in to read it. Sometimes 
I’d have four or five introductions to each 
chapter. There’s so much... from the mate- 
rial in my head and clippings. Which 
examples to use to explain the point? I 
tried not to use jargon or to be too rhetori- 
cal. I can lapse into that. I wanted people 
quoted in context. I read: through all’ the 
interviews and memorized them.” 
Swanson said the three history chapters 
were especially difficult to write. “I did 
the chapters in order, except for the histo- 
ry chapter,” she explained. “I realized I 
didn’t even remember the history I’d 
(been part of) in the “80s: the GST fight 


: back, free trade, deficit mania and cuts to 


UI. I didn’t have the sequence in my head. 
I had to make a timeline and I spent 
weeks trying to get it straight...” 

Swanson struggled in writing about 


racism and poverty as well. If not for the 
help of Nandita Sharma, a Vancouver 


activist, and Fay Blaney,‘a college profes- 
sor and founder of the Aboriginal 
Women’s Action Network, Swanson said 
(the book would have been very different. 
“I thought there should be a whole chapter 
‘on (poor-bashing and racism) but then I 
thought that would be racist and it had to 
‘be integrated into the whole.” 
Sharma and Blaney’s editing resulted 
in many profound changes to the book. “I 
had to ask myself where... I (stood) on the 
capitalist system. I wrote, “we have to 


_ share the wealth,’ and Nandita underlined, , 
_(that phrase) and it made me think... I 


‘and was horrified.” 


want a system where the rich don’t get it 
in the first place. I had to go through and 
change the whole book based on the 
insight that she made me see.” 

There were problems at Between the 
Lines, including three complete staff 
changes while publishing Swanson’s 
book, putting the release date back six 
months. The first editor “made so many 


changes, she even changed words in 


quotes,” Swanson said. “The publishers 


had experience with authors changing 


things endlessly and they didn’t want that 
to happen with me. I promised not to 
make more than five changes but the final 
editor saw what the first editor had done 

The publisher wanted a picture of a 
poor child on the cover. Swanson said, “I 
didn’t want that and I told them I would 
not agree to it. I knew nothing about con- 


tracts; but months before, when I’d signed 


it, I’d changed the contract to say that I 
had to approve the cover. The time was 
getting tighter. They showed me the cover 
three days before going to print.” : 

Artist Margie Adams described her 
cover art as representing “the idea of an 
inside and outside, a privileged space and 
those excluded.” Paul Epril, production 
coordinator with Between the Lines, 
added that the “cover is true to the spirit 
of the book... The wonderful thing is how 
vibrant the area outside the little square of 
privilege is... We want to emphasize... 
people don’t have to feel ashamed of not 
having money.” 

The reviews of Poor-bashing: The 
Politics of Exclusion have been positive. 


Mathew Behrens wrote in the Quill and 
gan Sanson tnccs pect bau 


ing’ back to the French Poor Laws of the 
1500s and then draws a beeline straight to 
the policies of Ralph Klein, Mike Harris, 
and Jean Chretien.... Readers... will be 
rewarded with a highly accessible overview 
of the policies creating Canada’s rapidly 
increasing population of have-nots.” 

In his Vancouver Sun review of 
Swanson’s book, David Colterjohn wrote: 
“This should be required reading for 
Canadians who care.” Rolf Auer’s article 
about the book in ELP’s Long Haul news- 
paper was entitled, “Finally, a book about 
poor-bashing.” The book has been 
reviewed in union newspapers, including 
The Guardian, the Hospital Employee 
Union newspaper. The Georgia Straight’s 
Tom Snyders writes as a person who has 
been poor that “Poor-Bashing contains 
enough righteous anger, clear analysis, and 
hope to inspire those most affected to start 
holding those accountable, the wealthy few 
who benefit most by our oppression.” 

Fr. Jack Costello, S.J. wrote a review 


in the Catholic Register, but Swanson 
thought the headline proclaiming that 


poor-bashing is only a recent phenomenon 
“was a lie, unless you are talking in geo- 
logical time.” Tom Sandborn wrote in the 
Columbia Journal that Swanson’s book is 
a “bracing antidote to the noxious propa- 
ganda bilge we are subjected to every day 
in the business press, the hot line radio 
show and the policy announcements of 
the new... Campbell government.” Murray 
MacAdam in the Catalyst wrote: “it’s a 
fresh, provocative read, one that chal- 
lenges the reader to think hard about one’s 
own stereotypes about the poor.” 

During our interview, Swanson said 


pover 1000) copice Of tex book wave Dect 


ms rintlen 


sold. She continues to give the book 
away, or asks people to pay only what 
they can afford for it. Carleton University 
in Ottawa bought 70 copies. Ben Carniol, 
author of Case Critical, works there and 
has just had the 3rd edition of his book 
published. He wrote a leaflet about his 
book on one side, and Swanson’s on the 
other, and sent it to progressive academic 
contacts in the U.S. Other Canadian uni- 
versities have bought copies and the 
Vancouver Public Library has 24 copies. 

As I thank Swanson for the interview, 
she says: “The people I interviewed had 
high hopes. They (gave) me their insights 
and time and passion on the issue and I 
didn’t want them disappointed.in me. It 
made me want to come up with a book that 
was true to the interests of poor people. The 
big goal was to get rid of poor-bashing.” 

Jacquie Ackerly, president of NAPO 
and a grassroots activist in Victoria, said 
on the cover of Poor-Bashing: The 
Politics of Exclusion: “1 am sure that any- 
one who has experienced living in poverty 
will find themselves saying, “Yes sister, 
tell it like it is.” They will also say, “I have 
always felt hurt by that behaviour or those 
words but was never able to identify it as 
poor-bashing until now.’ And sadly, they 
will also say, ‘I’ve always blamed myself 
for creating my poverty.’ For those living 
in poverty, this book delivers truth, free- 
dom and power.” 


To order Poor-Bashing: The Politics of 
Exclusion, call End Legislated Poverty at (604) 
879-1209 or Between the Lines at 720 
Bathhurst Street, suite #404, Toronto, Ontario, 
MS5S 2R4. Or ask your library or local book- 
store to order it. 
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Revival of Community Spirit in East Oakland 


from page one 


ter’s family. They are looking for an apart- 
ment but can find nothing they can afford. — 

Oak Park may be a little chaotic with so 
many families in such a small area, but it 
has a nice, safe feel and a friendly atmos- 
phere. But it hasn’t always been this way. 

Dan Schmitz first moved into Oak Park 
in 1989 because he wanted to serve low- 
income communities and wanted to live 
among the people he served. Soon he 
invited friend Russel Jeung to join him. “I 
never thought I would still be here ten 
years later,” says Jeung. 

When Schmitz and Jeung moved in, the 
apartments were plagued by problems. 
They were physically dilapidated yet there 
was no maintenance. There was drug traf- 
ficking and the associated violence, and 
residents felt unsafe in their own homes. 
Schmitz, Jeung, and several other residents 
got together to improve living conditions at 
Oak Park. They started out as a faith-based 
group that belonged to many different 
churches, but eventually all became mem- 
bers of New Hope Covenant Church. 

Drug dealers lived in some of the apart- 
ments, and many neighbors were afraid of 
them. Used hypodermic needles littered 
the parking lot. The Oakland Tribune pho- 
tographed a child outside the apartments 
holding a needle, but decided not to pub- 
lish the photo because it was “too contro- 
versial,” according to Schmitz. 

There was also violence. Dealers broke 
into a neighbor’s apartment looking for a 
kid that lived there. They beat up his father 
and uncle and shot at the kid as he jumped 
out a window and ran down the street. 

But the drug dealers were a relatively 
easy problem to fix (the New Hope mem- 
bers eventually got them evicted) com- 
pared to the physical problems plaguing 
the apartments. The roofs were leaky and 
the plumbing was bad, creating huge mold 
and sewage problems for many residents. 
Mold was rampant in bedrooms and bath- 
rooms. Some apartments had permanently 
damp carpets. One tenant had eight five- 
gallon buckets catching leaks from the ceil- 
ing and plumbing in her tiny apartment. 

It was more than just unpleasant or 
inconvenient. It caused serious health 
problems for some of the children and old 
people who suffered from asthma either 
caused or exacerbated by the unsanitary 
living conditions. Seven households had 
children hospitalized with asthma. 

Sewage back-ups forced several resi- 
dents to move. At least one resident literal- 
ly had sewage flowing through her apart- 
ment. After she moved, her apartment was 
simply boarded up. The stench could still 
be smelled from other apartments. 

Schmitz was made resident manager in 


Tenderloin Street Actors 
from page nine 


limited budget. Nilsson explains that the 
film’s budget always works out to be just 


May 1997 as part of the owner’s attempts to 
quiet the complaints. That turned out to be a 
mistake for the owner. Schmitz was given 
$150 a month to maintain 56 badly dilapi- 
dated units. At less than three dollars a 
month per apartment, it was more of a slap 
in the face than a maintenance budget. 

At the office he heard other managers 
complaining of similar mistreatment at 
other properties. One day he saw a docu- 
ment sitting out pertaining to a lawsuit 
brought against the owner by other ten- 
ants and decided that Oak Park needed to 
sue as well. It was a tedious process. 

It took 11 months before owner David 
Choo’s attorneys agreed to court-ordered 
mediation. Finally, in June 1999, the 
apartments were put into temporary 
receivership. In November 2000 they 
were purchased by two nonprofit organi- 
zations, Affordable Housing Associates 
and East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC). 

The new nonprofit owners will pre- 


Maria Nava, a Mexican immigrant, 
likes that Oak Park apartments are safe. 
“We live well. In other places the children 
are stuck indoors, unable to go outside. 
We get along well with the neighbors. 
There are no problems.” 

Chhorvy Thoeung, a Cambodian 
refugee with five children, concurs. “The 
kids can play outside safely here. Other 
places it’s not safe.” 

For that alone — helping create 
decent, safe housing for the families of 
Oak Park — members of New Hope can 
be proud, but they didn’t stop there. They 
began by organizing for better living con- 
ditions. In the process, neighbors recog- 
nized them as people who could be trust- 
ed and who were willing to help. When 
neighbors asked Jeung and Schmitz to 
teach them English, they organized a fed- 
erally-funded ESL class in their apart- 
ment. They also began offering tutoring 
and citizenship classes at the behest of 
their neighbors. 

Schmitz says that Jeung foisted a boy’s 
group onto him that he ended up leading for 


‘““God’s done more for us than we possibly hoped. We have 
a new building, free rent, and a preschool. Originally all 
we wanted was to get rid of the roaches and leaks.” 


serve the apartments as permanent afford- 
able housing. They have met with the res- 
idents to plan improvements, such as con- 
verting the one-bedrooms into three- and 
four-bedroom units to alleviate crowding. 
The residents also won a settlement of $1 
million to be split between 44 families. 
Ironically, Schmitz and Jeung will 
have to leave Oak Park as they do not fit 
the new income guidelines for the afford- 
able housing. But they are not abandoning 
their community. They will continue to 
work with the youth of Oak Park through 
the many projects they have started here. 
One such project is the Heng House, a 
Victorian that sits in front of Oak Park, in 
the middle of its U-shaped parking lot fac- 
ing East 16th Street. The New Hope 
Church has recently purchased the Heng 
House. They plan to continue renting to the 
current residents, but the building will be 
raised up to create a habitable basement 
space where they will build a preschool. 
Part of the financing for the project 
came from the settlement money from ten 
residents who are members of New Hope. 
“We didn’t want to profit from the law- 
suit, so we put our money into buying and 
developing the Heng House,” says Jeung. 
Many of the other residents have put a 
portion of their money into future rent. 
“God’s done more for us than we pos- 
sibly hoped,” says Schmitz. “We have a 
new building, free rent, and a preschool. 
Originally all we wanted was to get rid of 
the roaches and leaks.” 


BART station at 234 Hyde Street, 
between Eddie and Turk Streets. The 
workshop runs from 7:30 p.m. through 
10:30 p.m. Donations of $3.00 to $5.00 
are requested for the Faithful Fools 


five years. A friend of his, Carlos, joined 
later and has been doing it for eight years 
now. They still meet every Friday night, 
only the “boys” aren’t boys anymore. 

According to Schmitz, “Originally 
they wanted to be a gang. But then they 
told me, ‘We don’t want to be a gang, we 
want to be a club, and we want you to be 
our adult sponsor.’ ” Schmitz asked what 
that meant and they replied, “We want 
you to drive us around.” 

Schmitz told them he would do it if 
they agreed that their club would be about 
removing tags in the neighborhood, get- 
ting help in school, studying the Bible, 
and not getting into drugs or violence. 
They agreed and thus was formed “PNG” 
or Peace, No Gangsta, the orginal name 
for their club. 

Two girls’ groups also meet regularly to 
talk about issues like sexuality, self-esteem, 
and relationships with their parents. 

Schmitz coordinates tutoring from 6 to 
8 p.m. twice a week at the church office 
one-half block away. But the youth have 
asked for more. They don’t have any 
structured activities outside of school and 
are often bored. Schmitz couldn’t offer 
more tutoring, but instead has offered the 
church space for them to do their home- 
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work four days a week. 

“Tt’s just. two weeks in,” says Schmitz, 
“but so far 15 kids are showing up and 
helping each other with homework. The big 
kids are helping the little kids. It’s great.” 

This is one way members of New 
Hope have introduced the youth of Oak 
Park to the idea of service. Coming from a 
low-income immigrant community, these 
youth are usually targeted to receive ser- 
vices, not provide them. This past sum- 
mer, Schmitz and Jeung ran a summer job 
program offering the youth paid jobs to 
help clean up their neighborhood. There 
were only 16 paid positions, but 30 other 
youth ended up volunteering their time. 

“The idea of the summer program is that 
now that we’ve got a better environment for 
the kids: here at Oak Park, we can go out 
and improve the. neighborhood,” says 
Jeung. First the kids canvassed their neigh- 
bors asking if they had any job requests. 
Then they spent five weeks painting and 
cleaning their neighbors’ houses and yards. 

Terri Chan participated in :the summer 
program. She is a young Cambodian 
woman in tenth grade who has lived in 
Oak Park all her life. She says that at first 
she didn’t like her neighbors, “and then I 
met them and everyone was hecka nice 
and we all got along.” The neighbors also 
changed their views of the kids, according 
to Chan. “They. thought people at Oak 
Park was bad and they met us and we 
nice. They liked us ‘cause we like to help 
the community.” 

Tony Phal, 12 years old, was the 
youngest paid worker in the summer pro- 
gram. Jeung says they hired him because 
he interviewed so well. Phal says he was 
interested in the program because he 
wanted a job, but he also admits, “I like 
helping keep the community clean and 
getting to know the neighbors.” 

The San Antonio district where Oak 
Park is located is about equally divided 
among African-American, Latino, and 
Asian populations, but they rarely inter- 
act. Jeung feels the kids help break down 
the cultural barriers. “The summer pro- 
gram had Asian and Latino kids mowing 
the lawns of African-American families.... 
They’re learning to be leaders of their 
community and working to improve it.” 

Schmitz got a lot of positive feedback 
about the summer program. One neighbor 
told him, “It’s so nice to have met these 
kids.” New Hope plans to repeat the sum- 
mer program next year and expand the 
tutoring program. They are also putting 
part of their settlement money into a fund 
for educational scholarships for the youth. 
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Victor Jara’s hands live again to play songs of resistance in this La Pefia mural. 


ED 


“Picasso Mike” Smith (at right) lived in a colorful teepee (above) at the Albany 
landfill. Picasso Mike, a homeless artist, was acquitted by a jury after Albany 
police arrested him at the landfill for violating the city’s draconian camping ban. 


Art and songs have always been part of resistance. The last resistance one can make 
is sometimes a song. Even when you’re disarmed and captured, one can still sing. 
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encampment? What’s the connection? 

Osha: I think that the connection is the 
unique character of that piece of land, that 
it had not yet been colonized, tamed, 
organized. It was still unruly, and it was 
still a piece of land where nobody knew 
what to do with it. 


SS: So art flourished in a place where 
people could be more free than elsewhere? 

Osha: It allowed all kinds of freedom. 
Dogs could walk off the leash. Homeless 
people could build their housing. There 
could be colonies of feral cats. All the dis- 
paraged vegetation that gets uprooted 
everywhere else because it’s invasive and 
exotic could grow and find a natural bal- 
ance. The landscape provided the material 
for, on the one hand, structures of home- 
less people, and that openness also pro- 
vided the opportunity for a kind of art that 
wasn’t-regulated and could make use of 
the materials that were there, the con- 
struction debris that hadn’t been cleaned 
up and thrown into:dumpsters. 

So this was open space for art, as it 
was for living. People who wanted to get 
out of their studios and make public art 
and monumental art could do so without 
having to go through design committees 
and city councils and funding proposals 
and all the other rigmarole that goes into 
making public art — and generally results 
in genuinely lousy, uninspiring, cookie- 
cutter art. That, I think, was the connec- 
tion between the homeless and the artists. 
The SNIFF guys were artists who knew 
each other, and started painting out at the 
landfill after one of them walked his dog 
out there. So then their activities were 
noticed by, for example, Picasso Mike. 


SS: Picasso Mike Smith was a home- 
less guy living at the landfill in his teepee. 
Hot did he turn into an artist? _ 

Osha: Back when he was living out 
thee, he came down and borrowed paint 


froma the artists and he started painting on 


| the rocks and became “Picasso Mike” and 


did his whole artist thing. Off on another 
sidé of the landfill, “Mad Mark” built this 
totally incredible castle, hauling bags of 
cement-and using the rocks and discarded 
conerete to build this unbelievable castle 
and environment. It’s sort of the Watts 
Tower of this area. He’s unhoused; he’s 
out there homeless, just like Picasso Mike. 


SS: Didn’t the art gain recognition 
from the City of Albany’s art commission? 
Osha: Well, the art commissioners 
liked it, but what’s overriding is that 
there’s a planning process for an East 
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Shore Park and that process has no room 
for leaving the art alone. 


SS: No room for art, and no room for 
homeless people. No room for teepees for 
them to live in peace. 

Osha: That’s right. No room for any of 
it. I went to the last public meeting and 
said, “Just leave it alone.” There’s got to 
be room for one place that has some wild- 
ness in it. The art out there had some 
wildness; the homeless lives had some 
wildness; and there just isn’t a whole lot 
of room in our society for that anymore. 


SS: Back in the Dust Bowl days of the 
Depression, there were niches wherespoor 
people could still survive — hobo camps, 
little shacks, places to squat, boxcars to 
ride. Now all these ecological niches are 
being systematically removed. Every 
square inch of land, every vacant lot, is 
bought and sold by real-estate interests. 
So there’s no longer any room. 

Osha: In talking about why there’s 
homelessness now, we look at the global 
changes that are being engineered by the 
multinational, globalized economy that 
has marginalized so many people in the 
United States and has left them without 
any stake in the system. But something 
more is at work, because if you go almost 
anywhere in the world, there are people 
living very, very poorly; but you don’t 
have homelessness the same way as here. 

I’ve gone to places where people are 
enormously desperate. I’ve gone to 
Palestine during the intifada and to El 
Salvador in the zones of conflict; and I’ve 
come back and walked down the streets of 
Berkeley to my office, and I’ve felt that 
there is something so desperate — a level 
of despair and isolation, a level of people 
without hope, without anything — that’s 
greater here in the midst of all the pros- 
perity than it is in these other places. 

We’re so profoundly without commu- 
nity here. People are so profoundly left 
dangling out there, with nothing to sup- 
port them either economically or psycho- 
logically, nothing to give them a sense 
that one is worth something, and that’s 
pretty devastating. It may be even more 


devastating because of the constant Con-: 


trast between their poverty and the level 
of wealth and consumption that all the 
media and everything around them, from 
the billboards to their television, encour- 
ages them to want. It’s bankrupt. 


SS: You’ve responded to the way our 
culture casts out the homeless both as an 
activist, but also as an artist who por- 
trays, among other things, the lives of the 
poor. How do art and activism interact? 
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Osha: Art is one of the places where 
all the imagination that can’t yet be uti- 
lized in the world finds a home. It’s a 
place where what’s utopian and also 
what’s most deeply personal can find 
expression. In politics, what is possible is 
constrained by the historical situation of 
one’s time. But in art, one can leap 
beyond the limits of the practical. Art is a 
picture of a promise of a world we don’t 
have yet. And I don’t mean that it’s just 
political art that matters. I think if you 
paint a landscape beautifully or a portrait 
beautifully or a hand or a foot, and you 
paint it really well, it’s a promise. 


SS: Speaking of hands, you painted the 
hands of Victor Jara, the folksinger mur- 
dered by the brutal Chilean regime after 
they cut off his hands to silence his music. 
Your mural at La Pena symbolically 
restored Jara’s hands so he could again 
play his guitar. It’s like artistic resurrec- 
tion, refusing to let his voice be silenced 
forever. Art as an act of resistance. 

Osha: I think art and songs have 
always been part of resistance. The last 
resistance one can make is sometimes a 
song. Even when you’re disarmed and 
captured, one can still sing. And when 
things seem hopeless, one sings to give 
oneself courage. I’ve never been one for 
making art, in any narrow sense, a servant 
of politics, but I think what it does is com- 


plement one’s struggles in the world. 


SS: What has led you to give so much 
time and energy to the homeless cause? 
Does something in your personal make-up 
draw you to identify with their struggles? 

Osha: I think about that a lot. I’ve 
never been homeless; I don’t think I’ve 
ever really been at risk of being homeless. 
But I think what I identify with is a cer- 
tain level of pain, sort of on a psychologi- 
cal level. I’m not talking primarily about 
physical suffering, but a sense that I am 
outside of the norm and don’t easily 
adjust myself to the world. 

Because of a level of pain that I’ve 
struggled with on a personal level, my 
personal sense of isolation and being mar- 
ginalized finds some brotherhood in being 
with homeless people who are also living 
with that kind of pain. I’ve learned from 
homeless people about my own suffering; 
and I think that people who are suffering 
and bearing up under suffering and find- 
ing ways to continue to live have a mean- 
ing to me. So that’s why homelessness 
comes up in my art — because there’s a 
way in which homeless people are an 
expression of part of me that suffers. 

I think my identification with suffering 
people comes in some way out of a per- 
sonal suffering that’s really deeply part of 
my personality. I’m a lawyer and yet I 
feel more kinship with a lot of the home- 
less people I know than a lot of lawyers. 
There’s a level of raw humanity and lack 
of pretense and an inability to cover up all 
the raw places. Some homeless people 
really have moved me very deeply. 
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